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ARTICLES 
The Unsolved Crisis 


Victor S. FRANK 


One of the best-informed American correspondents, James Reston of The 
New York Times, wrote recently: 


The most disturbing thing we know about the latest mystery in the Soviet 
Union is that we know so little. This is the hard fact that all the hundreds of 
thousands of words of intelligent speculation on the current clash of policy and 
personality in the Soviet Union cannot remove." 


Reston went on to quote leading experts on Soviet affairs in Washington, who 
at least were agreed on one thing—there were three main issues from which 
one could chose the key to recent events in Moscow: economics, the struggle for 
power and Soviet foreign policy. 

In his message to the Supreme Soviet on February 8, 1955, Malenkov gave 
two basic motives for his decision to resign as prime minister: his general in- 
experience in government affairs and his responsibility for the “unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in agriculture.” Whatever these words may mean in the context 
of personal struggle for power, they seem yet another admission that a grave 
agricultural crisis exists. This crisis has its roots in the reluctance of the peas- 
antry to raise or even maintain the production of food and other raw materials 
required by the growing urban population. Recent evidence indicates that this 
protest by the peasants against the kolkhoz system is resulting not only in low 
labor productivity, but also in a progressive depopulation of the countryside. 
This inability of collectivized agriculture to meet the country’s demands evi- 
dently adversely affected not only the food supplies, but also the requirements 
of the consumer goods industry. 

The passage in Malenkov’s speech of resignation where he assumes the blame 
for the agricultural failure has puzzled many observers. He said: 


In particular, I clearly see my guilt and responsibility for the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in agriculture, since for several years I was entrusted with the 
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supervision and guidance of work done by the central agricultural organs and with 
the guidance of local Party and state organization in the field of agriculture. 


Many commentators interpreted these words as yet another insult, cast by 
Khrushchev at his defeated rival. They were quick to recall that, at least since 
1949, agriculture has been Khrushchev’s domain and that Malenkov has ap- 
parently never had anything to do directly with this branch of the national 
economy. Although little is known of the way in which work is organized and 
responsibilities distributed at top Party and government levels, there is reason 
to believe that strong rivalry exists between the two enormous and parallel 
bureaucratic machines: the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers. 
Within the Central Committee, Khrushchev undoubtedly ruled the agriculture 
scene, but it is probable that Malenkov himself had been “supervising and guid- 
ing the work done by the central agricultural organs.” In this connection, it 
seems more than incidental that the sharpest attacks by Khrushchev and Pravda 
have recently been directed against the three junior Ministers: Benediktov (Agri- 
culture), Kozlov (State Farms) and Akopov (Agricultural Machine Construction), 
who form the agricultural nucleus within the Council of Ministers. 


Malenkov’s speech of resignation may contain two grains of truth: first, his 
resignation was caused partly by the grave state of agriculture; secondly, con- 
trolling agriculture within the government apparatus, he clashed increasingly 
with the rival machine and presumably with a rival policy of the Central Com- 
mittee under Khrushchev. As a result he was forced to resign and in his final 
speech went out of his way to emphasize how hard the Central Committee has 
tried to overcome the crisis. 


It is hard to determine the real cause of this clash: It might have been Khrush- 
chev’s plan to cultivate the virgin lands in the East, a plan contingent on the 
withdrawal of a considerable percentage of labor and machines from the old 
agricultural lands in European Russia, or the dispute over agricultural taxation, 
specifically mentioned by Malenkov in his speech. But in any case it seems 
highly probable that the divergence of opinion was somehow bound up with 
two rival schemes to overcome the agricultural crisis. 


Some observers have linked Malenkov’s resignation with the change-over 
from a “soft,” semi-NEP type of economic policy to the harsh, Stalin course. 
It has been said that Malenkov championed a more liberal economic policy, 
whereas Khrushchev, Bulganin and the Army preferred a return to the Stalin- 
type policy of intense industrialization. The current scholastic discussion in the 
Soviet press on the question of priorities has been linked up with alleged ide- 
ological differences between Malenkov and Khrushchev. It is worth while to 
analyze this view in more detail. 


First of all, nowhere does Malenkov attempt to apologize for having adhered 
to a now abandoned course. Secondly, recent research into Soviet economic 
statistics shows beyond any doubt that the much vaunted “new course” was 
largely propagandistic in nature and that, in fact, the primacy of heavy industry 
has never been seriously challenged since Stalin’s death. It is true that official 





statements and press propaganda tried to give the impression that the country 
was well on the road to an “abundance of consumer goods in two to three 
years’ time”. It is also true that the reopening of the big GUM Department 
Store in Moscow, in December 1953, received the same publicity as did the in- 
auguration of new dams during the Stalin era. But statistical analysis shows 
that, in fact, nothing more than production of certain, selected semi-luxury 
goods was boosted and an energetic attempt made to improve the distribution 
system of the Soviet economy. It is too early to say whether even these limited 
attempts to improve the supplying of goods to the Soviet population have failed 
or are being abandoned. 


Neither can the discussion of the relative importance of heavy and light in- 
dustries be adduced as serious evidence of a top-level clash of policies. The debate 
was launched by Pravda’s Chief Editor, Shepilov, on January 24, but it soon 
became evident that the prime originator of the argument was, in fact, Khrush- 
chev. His formula in his report to the Central Committee on January 25, 1955, 
is much simpler: 


In connection with recent measures aimed at an increase of consumer goods, 
some comrades have become confused with regard to the pace of development of 
heavy and light industries in our country... Such would-be theoreticians allege 
that, at a certain stage of socialist construction, the development of heavy industry 
ceases to be the main task and that light industry can and must outstrip all other 
branches of industry. These speculations are deeply erroneous and alien to the 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism. They are nothing but a slander directed against the 
Party, a belching-forth of anti-Leninist views which were propagated in their time 
by Rykov, Bukharin and company. 


These are strong words, which hint at some clash of top-level ideologies. 
The names of the “would-be theoreticians” given by Shepilov and others do not 
give us any clues as to their real allegiances. The Shepilov article and similar 
pronouncements contain two essential points: 


1. An admission that a sharp increase in consumer goods was only a tempo- 
rary measure; 
2. 41 strong emphasis on the need for armament and defense production. 


Moreover, a careful analysis of Soviet official statements during the past 
year and a half does not produce any evidence that the promised increase in con- 
sumer goods was attained at the expense of heavy industry. So that any dispute 
was probably comparatively technical: the respective rates of increase in the 
two sectors of industry, for example. 


Since the change of premiers, many pertinent questions have been discussed 
in the Western press. For example, what does it mean for the Soviet people and the 
world at large when one powerful man is ousted from his position of authority 
and his place taken by another powerful figure? What is Khrushchev’s part in 
this minor palace revolution? Do the Bulganin and Zhukov appointments mean 
that the Army is going to play a larger part in shaping the country’s destiny? 
And if so, how will the Soviet Union’s policy be affected by the emergence of 





a new force? There are unfortunately few answers which can be based on 
hard facts. 


There is no doubt that during the last few months Khrushchev, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee, has had far more publicity than the only other pro- 
minent member of the “collective leadership,” Malenkov. Khrushchev’s part 
in the Moscow reshuffle was emphasized symbolically by the fact that it was 
he who proposed Bulganin as the new prime minister. Otherwise, little is known 
about the alignment of personalities in the two ruling bodies of the country—the 
Presidium of the Central Committee and the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Nevertheless, the vast and complicated machinery of power in the Soviet 
Union was designed by Stalin for one purpose only—to enable him to main- 
tain a one-man rule. Generally speaking, this machinery has been preserved. 
Its function is still to foster a dictator, not an oligarchic group. The attempt to 
set up and maintain an oligarchic government (the “collective leadership”’) has 
only tended to clog the machinery. This does not mean that Khrushchev has 
already reached his final dictatorial status, but it would appear that he is being 
gradually processed by the apparatus into a dictator. 


Some experts have objected that, on the contrary, Khrushchev has been 
forced to share his power with the Army, with men like Zhukov and, to a 
lesser degree, Bulganin. This is an argument well worth considering. 


Beria’s elimination in 1953 together with the split-up and subordination of 
his own terror organization (the MVD-MGB complex) undoubtedly created a 
vacuum which had somehow to be refilled 


The machinery of power mentioned above is a composite apparatus con- 
sisting of the government, the Party, the police and the Army. These four units 
are designed to be controlled from a central switchboard. Yet, all four in- 
evitably develop departmental, professional attitudes, patterns of thought and 
loyalties and struggle with each other just as government departments the 
world over are competing with each other for priorities, appropriations, per- 
sonnel, etc. In this sense, the liquidation of the MVD-MGB “empire” in 1953 
must have shifted the balance of power. It is not known for certain what hap- 
pened to the special forces which Beria had at his disposal until June 1953. It 
is possible that the Ministry of Defense succeeded in gaining control over them. 
And, since this Ministry is largely administered by high-ranking officers, the 
increased responsibility could have raised their importance in the upper echelons 
of government. 

Bulganin’s appointment to the post of prime minister and Zhukov’s elevation 
to defense minister undoubtedly reflect this shift in the balance of power. 
Bulganin, having been in charge of the Armed Forces for a long time, must 
have come closer to the professional attitudes and loyalties of the high-ranking 
officers. One must be careful not to consider the Army a cohesive, independent 
force, for example, like the Church in Franco’s Spain. Still, Marshat Zhukov’s 
attitude to the problems facing the Soviet government is bound to differ, if not 
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in essentials, then in emphasis from that of a man like Khrushchev. In this 
respect Bulganin’s and Zhukov’s appointments are significant. However, the 
fundamental thesis remains—the very structure of power in the Soviet Union im- 
peratively demands a single leader. 


It is feasible that Khrushchev, aspiring to such a post, will once again clash 
with men now controlling the other commanding positions in the same way that 
he clashed with and overcame Beria, the head of the police, and later Malenkov, 
the head of the government. 


Since the only semi-autonomous organization still outside Khrushchev’s 
grasp is the machinery of the Ministry of Defense, it is likely that the next 
phase of the struggle will take the form of a clash between the Party, per- 
sonified by Khrushchev, and the armed forces, controlled by the marshals. 


There is, in addition, a propagandistic or psychological aspect of Zhukov’s 
appointment which should not be overlooked. While the “soft” line, of which 
Malenkov was the main spokesman if not the policy-maker, evoked a positive 
response, particularly from the well-to-do, a return to the “tough” Stalinist 
line is bound to cause a general feeling of profound disappointment. To counter- 
act this dismay, the Party, it appears, has decided to give greater prominence 
to the men personifying the Army, particularly Zhukov. In so doing, it demon- 
strated not only its tactical skill, but also the inherent weakness of such a move. 
For, whatever Zhukov’s political convictions may be, there is no doubt that 
he possesses an appeal, which men like Khrushchev and Bulganin lack and is 
therefore an asset to the regime. By the same token, however, he and his as- 
sociates represent a potential danger for the Party. The crisis in Moscow will 


doubtless continue until the emergence of a single man strong enough both to 
liquidate his opponents and to seize and control all centers of power. 


In other words, the latest events in Moscow were caused ostensibly by dis- 
agreements over the critical agrarian situation and because of a personal struggle 
for power between two powerful machines—the Council of Ministers and the 
Central Committee. The Party won this round by making concessions to the 
third contestant, the Ministry of Defense. 


This shift of power in Moscow is inextricably linked with the third issue 
to be investigated—the field of foreign policy. 


* 


The basic questions in foreign policy are: 

1. Does the new, tougher trend in the sphere of relations with the non- 
Communist world signify a sincere change of policy or merely a change 
of progaganda? 

. Do the recent speeches of Molotov and Bulganin portend a decision by 


the Soviet government to accept greater risks, or are they merely words 
intended to persuade the people of the need for further economic sacrifices? 
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There exists, on the one hand, the theory that a return to the ascetic “Sta- 
lin course” must be explained to the population in terms of greater dangers 
threatening from abroad. It is said that Marshal Bulganin’s elevation to the post 
of prime minister and Marshal Zhukov’s to that of the defense minister are 
also largely propagandistic in nature, stressing the need to give more for the 
sake of the country’s security. It is argued that the greater proportion of budget 
appropriations for defense has also great propagandistic value since the figures 
made public can be juggled either way according to the needs of the moment. 


This line of argument would be wholly convincing if its protagonists could 
indicate one measure in the regime’s economic policy which would necessitate 
a reversal of its present foreign policy. It is difficult to imagine that the Soviet 
leaders deemed it necessary to alter their policy on such issues as the dangers 
of an atomic war and the Formosa issue, merely to convince the people at 
home that the shoes and automobiles they were clamoring for would be re- 
placed by Army boots and tanks. This is merely a shift of emphasis, not a break. 


Another school of thought maintains that a real break in foreign policy took 
place and that the personal changes are a reflection or a consequence of such 
changes. It is rumored, for instance, that during his visit toChina in October 1954, 
Khrushchev (accompanied by Bulganin, Mikoyan and Shvernik) made far-reach- 
ing commitments to the Chinese; that, on his return to Moscow, he tried to con- 
vince his colleagues of the wisdom of this course and that this issue caused the 
break between him and Malenkov. This theory seems rather more convincing. 


Throughout the post-Stalin period there has been a heavy stress on peaceful 
coexistence. All sorts of minor concessions were made; hundreds of foreigners 
were released from labor camps; greater freedom of movement was granted to 
diplomats and visitors; sports and cultural relations with foreign countries were 
intensified; Soviet diplomats adopted a more reasonable tone in their dealings 
with Western countries. The fundamental purpose was the same, to prevent the 
strengthening of the West, and above all the rearming of West Germany. The 
failure of this policy might have convinced the Moscow oligarchy that the 
“soft” coexistence line had failed. 

The relationship with China is another crucial aspect of Soviet foreign 
policy. Like many other great powers in history, the Soviet Union may now 
be learning that problems arising out of an alliance are at times more compli- 
cated than those arising out of a straightforward hostile relationship. Com- 
munist China’s power and increasing independence, her strategic and psycho- 
logical preponderance in South-East Asian affairs, her growing population—all 
these factors are bound to produce uneasiness in Soviet government circles. 


The verbal and military flare-up in the Formosa Straits followed Krush- 
chev’s visit to Peiping. It is tempting to establish a link between the two events 
and to explain the change of tone in Moscow’s foreign policy pronouncements 
by some secret commitments made to the Chinese. But, it makes more sense to 
explain the domestic propaganda shift as a function of foreign politica] develop- 
ments than vice versa. 





It certainly looks as if Khrushchev, supported, presumably, by the military 
group, has decided that greater risks both in the European and Far Eastern fields 
can and must be taken in order to retain the cold war initiative and above all 
to retain the slippery hold on China. In this respect the events in Moscow are 
disturbing and require greater vigilance in the West. 


* 


In conclusion, it may be said that Malenkov’s downfall, Khrushchev’s vic- 
tory, Zhukov’s emergence and the more militant tone in foreign political speeches 
by Molotov and Bulganin are events caused by three basic issues: the acute 
agricultural crisis, the current turn in the inevitable struggle between rival bureau- 
cratic machines and a conflict over foreign political tactics. It would be hard to 
say which of these issues turned the scales. The most likely and, at the same 
time, the most cautious explanation would be that at some time in February 
the three fields of conflict overlapped in such a way that Khrushchev was able 
to clinch his victory. Furthermore, it is likely that the personal change-over in 
Moscow will be reflected in a further hardening of Moscow’s foreign policy, in- 
cluding the formal creation of a joint military command for the Soviet Union and 
her East European satellites and a further consolidation of the Soviet Union’s 
diplomatic support of Communist China’s claims. At home, no further dramatic 
changes are likely for the moment; the new balance of power must first be 
consolidated by minor adjustments, including probably the removal of some of 
Malenkov’s nominees from the Council of Ministers. 


The question naturally arises whether the change-over is a sign of weakness 


or strength. The make-up of the Soviet regime is so abnormal that, in judging 
it, criteria appropriate to other states and social systems are not necessarily appli- 
cable. A severe agrarian crisis, for instance, would be a definite sign of weak- 
ness in any other state. Yet, the Soviet Union has been enduring such a crisis 
for the last twenty-five years and has survived a terrible war. In any normal 
political body, the lack of popularity of a regime would be also considered a 
sign of weakness. Yet, the Soviet regime is still in existence, although it has been 
hated by large sections of the population since it assumed power. The weaknesses 
are there, but they do not provide an easy solution to the problem of the 
regime’s durability. There is no reason for optimism on this issue. 
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Soviet Foreign Policy and the Recent Government Changes 
N. Gaal 


Recent changes in the Soviet government have given rise to considerable specu- 
lation in the free world concerning their possible effect on Soviet foreign policy. 
This question is especially significant at present because the internal crisis has 
coincided with increased international tension. In addition to the campaign 
against the Paris Agreements, which has been growing in intensity since the fall 
of 1954, a new local conflict has been started in the Far East by the Chinese 
Communists. 


In the West Malenkov’s name had been linked with the new post-Stalin 
policy of “peaceful coexistence.” In an effort to discover what changes there 
will be in foreign policy, many Western statesmen and foreign commentators 
are now carefully examining Molotov’s long speech of February 8, 1955 before 
a session of the Supreme Soviet and the policy speech made by Bulganin, the 
new Chairman of the Council of Ministers. However, it is almost useless to 
attempt to analyze Soviet foreign policy on the basis of speeches by the Soviet 
leaders. The criteria of Soviet foreign policy are to be found in the basic tenets 
of the Communist Party, which directs both internal and foreign policy. 


Lenin and Stalin have repeatedly given authoritative definitions of the con- 
cept “foreign policy,” its relation to internal policy and the basic lines of its 
development. The Soviet definition of foreign policy differs from Western con- 
cepts just as much as the ideological state formation known as the USSR differs 
from non-Communist states. 


Soviet foreign policy is a socialist foreign policy... Party principles concern- 
ing foreign policy form an organic part of its program, strategy and tactics... 
The foreign policy of the USSR is a continuation of the Soviet state’s internal 
policy. In this way it is subordinate to the basic and principal aim of Soviet 
internal policy: to build socialism in our country and to ensure the necessary con- 
ditions for the transition to Communism.' 


These statements show clearly that Soviet foreign policy depends primarily 
on the Party’s ideological aims and not on the country’s needs as a state. The 
very name of the country: The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, is not a 
geographical or national concept, but an ideological and social definition. In 
this connection it may be noted that the frequent confusion in the free world 
of the terms “USSR” and “Russia” reflects a lack of understanding of the aims 
pursued by Soviet leaders. Because the USSR, an “ideocratic state,” possesses the 
resources and territory of a great country (the former Russian Empire) which 
has been turned into a proving ground for the Communist experiment, the con- 
fusion is understandable. Certain “realist” politicians are inclined to think that 
the Communist ideology, which establishes obedient fifth columns of local Com- 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (BSE) (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 
2. ed., vol. VIII, p. 257. 
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munist parties in foreign countries, is only a cover for Russian imperialist ex- 
pansion. Others, while fully conscious of the “ideocratic nature of the Soviet 
state,” nevertheless believe that they can find a modus vivendi with the Soviet 
Union. They assume that the state interests and needs of the USSR will sooner 
or later force the Communist builders of castles in the sky back to earth and 
reality. These hopes have been fostered by the theory of peaceful coexistence. 


However, the Soviet ideology gives a clear answer to these assumptions. 
Stalin, in his Questions of Leninism, writes: 


The victory of socialism in one country is not a final aim in itself. Revolution 
in One country is not to be considered as a self-sufficient quantity, but rather as a 
means of furthering and accelerating the victory of the proletariat in all countries. 
The victory of the revolution in one country... is at the same time the first stage 
and necessary condition for world revolution.* 


Discussing the aid which the “land of socialism” can give to the proletariat 
in capitalist countries, Stalin defines the forms this aid should take as follows: 


First, the country in which socialism is victorious should do all it can in its 
own land to develop, support and encourage revolution in all countries... Second, 
in the victorious country the proletariat which has expropriated the capitalists and 
organized socialist production at home, must rise against the remaining capitalist 
world, attracting to itself the oppressed masses in other countries, stirring them up to 
rebellion against the capitalists and, if necessary, employ military force against the 
exploiting classes and their states.® 


The division of wars into just and unjust ones revealed, in Stalin’s opinion, 
the political nature of modern wars. Soviet theoreticians hold those wars con- 


ducted by the Soviet Union to be just wars: for the “liberation of a people from 
capitalist slavery, or to liberate colonies and dependencies from the capitalist 
yoke”. 

Soviet ideologists are equally clear in their exposition of the coexistence of 
two different systems. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia writes: 


In their theoretical works and practical activity as leaders of a Soviet socialist 
state, Lenin and Stalin recognize the inevitability of the temporary coexistence 
of the capitalist and socialist systems.® 


The basic aim of Soviet foreign policy remains therefore the extension of 
Communism throughout the world. The methods vary considerably and are 
often very subtle, but the guiding principles remain unchanged. The “iron 
logic” of Soviet foreign policy can be seen in the tactics of “permanent revo- 
lution,” pursued during the first years of Soviet rule, when there were attempts 
to implant Communism by armed force in neighboring Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, the Baltic countries and Germany; in the policy of “socialism in one 


2 J. Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma (Questions of Leninism), Moscow, 1947, 11. ed., p. 102. 
3 [bid., p. 104. 

4 BSE, Moscow, 2. ed., vol. VIII, p. 572. 

5 Ibid., p. 258. 





country,” when the Soviet Union was gathering its strength and consolidating 
the “bridgehead of the revolution,” concluding trade and other agreements with 
foreign countries, and when the Soviet Union was a member of the League of 
Nations; in the fomentation of war between capitalist countries by guaranteeing 
Hitler’s Eastern Front in the Soviet-German Treaty of August 1939; in occupy- 
ing jumping-off positions for a future attack on the “fascist” enemy (the war 
with Finland, occupation of the Baltic countries, Bessarabia and Poland); in 
the formation of “People’s Democracies” and the aid given to Communist 
China since World War II. 


At present the bloc of socialist countries is consolidating its position before 
the inevitable armed conflict with capitalist encirclement. The forthcoming 
struggle could be avoided only if the free world surrenders, placing itself at 
the mercy of the Communists because, in the Soviet definition, coexistence is 
always temporary in character, whereas wars are, in Lenin’s expression, the 
“midwife” who helps the new and advanced form of society to be born.® In 
their foreign policy tactics, the Soviets have made a considerable “contribrtion” to 
international relations. For example, while the political theory of “bourgeois” 
states accepts Clausewitz’s definition of war as a continuation of politics 
by other means, Soviet theoreticians have supplemented this with the con- 
cept that “peace is a continuation of war by other means.”’ Practical expres- 


sion of this concept is to be found in the cold war. The methods employed in 
the cold war are another “achievement” of the Soviet leaders. All countries have 
used notes, representations, military demonstrations in the form of maneuvers, 
sending the navy on “friendly visits” to trouble spots in order to further their 


foreign policy aims. The Soviets, however, have considerably enlarged the 
sphere of foreign policy tactics. They are able to affect the internal situation in 
their opponent’s countries by inspiring strikes, agitation and various “popular” 
movements (such as the Partisans of Peace, the Defenders of Workers Rights, 
etc.). Avoiding a general conflict, they have utilized small-scale wars as in Korea, 
Indo-China and, more recently, in the Formosa area. 


The recent speeches by Molotov and Bulganin should be viewed in the light 
of the above mentioned principles of Soviet foreign policy. Molotov’s long 
speech on February 8, 1955, before the Supreme Soviet session that replaced 
Malenkov, contained no new developments either in strategy or in tactics.§ The 
main points dealt with were the following: 


1. An appraisal of the relative strength of the socialist and capitalist blocs. 


2. Affirmation of the need to overcome imperialist resistance to achieve and 
strengthen the victory of socialism “in one country or another” (that is, 
outside the Iron Curtain). 


. General tactical conclusions on overcoming imperialist resistance. 


® BSE, Moscow, 1. ed., vol. XII, p. 552. 
7 Shaposhnikov, Mozg armii (The Brain of the Army), Moscow, 1928. 
® Radio Moscow, February 8, 1955. 
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4. An analysis of the position in countries surrounding the USSR, its younger 
partner Communist China and the Satellites as well as their defense trea- 
ties and unions. 


. An appeal to the USA to slacken its defense efforts and establish co- 
existence, the appeal being backed up with an unequivocal reference to 
the might of the Soviet Union. 


In evaluating the relative strength of the Western and Eastern blocs, Molotov 
emphasized the period since World War II, which saw the end of the USSR’s iso- 
lation in capitalist encirclement and witnessed the creation of a powerful, united 
front comprising half of Europe’s population and half of Asia’s. Especially note- 
worthy is Molotov’s statement that the Communist bloc is headed by “... the 
USSR, or, more accurately, by the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public.” This indicates the increased importance of China and the need for the 
Soviet leaders to consider her pride. It is probably also aimed at reducing Soviet 
official responsibility for Chinese actions in the Far East. Thus, if necessary, 
the Soviet Union would be able to act in the international arena as a “third 
force” in any conflict between the United States and China (inspired by the 
USSR) and prevent it from prematurely becoming a new world war. 


After a long survey of intrigue by the United States and Churchill personally, 
Molotov affirms the need to overcome imperialist resistance as follows: 


All of this means that the new is born in a bitter struggle with the old and 
that socialism can be victorious in a given country only when it has repelled and 
triumphed over the resistance of imperialism and its agents. 


Equally clear are his conclusions on the tactics for overcoming imperialist 
resistance: 


Soviet foreign policy must take into account the existence of considerable con- 
tradictions between the capitalist countries, within capitalist countries and even 
within individual political parties of the capitalist classes and groups. Our task is 
to profit by these contradictions. 


Molotov’s speech gives a detailed analysis of the foreign political situation 
and the tactical problems facing Soviet foreign policy at the present time. He 
evaluates each of the countries in the free world, using one criterion only: the 
extent to which a given country and its government furthers or hinders the cur- 
rent tactical aims of Soviet foreign policy. His speech clearly shows that these 
aims are prevention of German rearmament, disruption of the free world’s 
defense effort in the West and in the East, and encouragement of conciliatory 
tendencies in India and Japan towards China and the USSR. 


In his treatment of peaceful coexistence he talks about the peace-loving 
policy of the USSR and indicates the fruitlessness of American attempts to deal 
from a position of strength. Molotov declares that the relative strength of both 
sides has changed, since the USSR has now caught up with and overtaken the 
United States in the atomic race while retaining its numerical superiority. 





The following conclusions may be drawn from Molotov’s speech: 
t. There is no indication of a fundamental change in Soviet foreign policy. 


2. The general postwar tactics of Soviet foreign policy likewise remain un- 
changed. They are: coexistence and the cold war, which occasionally 
develops into local conflicts. 


. Certain changes in the methods used in Soviet foreign policy may be ex- 
pected. Developments resembling the Berlin blockade and the Korean 
War are probable. 


. Despite Molotov’s sabre-rattling, the Soviet Union does not at present 
desire the cold war to become a hot one. For this reason the Soviets would 
not allow any local wars to become general. 


5. The tactics of Soviet foreign policy are not determined by Malenkov, 
Molotov or Khrushchev alone, but are the reflection of domestic policy 
at any given stage. 


The question arises as to what influence successes or failures in Soviet foreign 
policy have had on the recent internal crisis in the Soviet Union. The ratifi- 
cation of the Paris Agreements by certain countries, the SEATO Pact and 
recent United States agreements with Korea, Formosa and Siam have represented 
failures of Soviet foreign policy. These failures have been in large measure 
countered by Molotov’s action to disrupt the Paris Agreements by inspiring 
“movements” against the agreements in France and Germany. The moral suc- 
cess achieved by the Western world in the SEATO Pact and the agreement 
between the USA and Chiang Kai-shek has been minimized by the recent Com- 
munist aggression in the Far East. However, Molotov’s diplomatic successes have 
been undermined to a certain extent by internal developments in the USSR. The 
changes in the Soviet government have considerably weakened the arguments 
of those who support immediate talks with the Soviets before the Paris Agree- 
ments are ratified. 


It may be concluded that events abroad did not cause the internal crisis in 
the USSR. On the contrary, by increasing foreign policy pressure (the Formosa 
conflict) the Communist leaders are trying to rectify the harm done to foreign 
policy as a result of the internal change. Such is the link between Soviet internal 
and foreign policy at the present stage. 





Malenkov’s Resignation 


G. LiszczYNskYJ 


The events of February 8, 1955 in the Great Kremlin Palace are unparalleled 
in the history of the Soviet state. Hitherto, holders of higher posts in the Soviet 
government have been removed only by death or by dismissal as “enemies of 
the people.” Malenkov, however, officially admitted his inability to govern 
the state, in a sense acting as his own prosecutor—he was to blame for all the 
country’s misfortunes; he had overlooked the chief problems and, as far as 
carrying out an effective reform of agriculture is concerned, the merit belonged 
not to Malenkov, but to the Party’s Central Committee, which carried out the 
reform. His confession ends with a promise to mend his ways and to carry out 
in good faith anv duties which might be entrusted to him. 


After his statement was read for him, Malenkov glanced around question- 
ingly at those present and calmly heard the decision to accept his resignation. 
Later he went to the opera with the other leaders. To discover the true reasons 
behind the resignation it is essential to consider the chain of events which pre- 
ceded it. Among Stalin’s successors Malenkov was undoubtedly the one who 
was best known for decisive and energetic action. His plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the ministries, which was carried out in three-quarters of an hour during 
a very important session of the Supreme Soviet, and other actions show the 
speed at which Malenkov worked, although the results may not always have 
been so impressive. He had occupied leading positions for many years. Since 
1925 he had been a responsible worker in the Central Committee of the Party. 
From 1934 to 1939 he was in charge of the section dealing with Party control 
organizations. In 1939 he became a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and since then has carried out a number 
of responsible tasks. Apart from this, however, he was one of the small group 
which headed the Party and the government. He was in the immediate entour- 
age of the Soviet leaders, especially Stalin, and was able to observe and learn 
the technique of government in its Soviet variant. His position made it possible 
for him to know exactly what was going on at any given moment, and he was 
acquainted with all those who occupied high government posts. 


Apart from a number of government directives in whose composition he 
participated, Malenkov’s influence at the center was probably reflected in the 
arrest of Beria, Poskrebyshev’s disappearance, the reorganization of the Ministry 
of State Security, and in the general political course which was perhaps most 
marked in the economy. The food and light industries were put on a level with 
heavy industry, and there was much talk of increased production of consumer 
goods. All of this assured Malenkov a central place among the four leading 
members of the Soviet government after the arrest of the fifth, Beria. 


It did not appear that even Khrushchev, as Secretary General of the Central 
Committee of the Party, could influence Malenkov’s position. With his great 
experience in the Party, Khrushchev had the power of the Party chief, but not 
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that of a leader of the country, with all the reins of power concentrated in his 


hands. 


There had been symptoms of a disagreement earlier. On November 7, 1954, 
at a large reception given by Molotov in honor of the anniversary of the October 
Revolution, the following small incident took place: Marshal Zhukow proposed 
a toast to the American Ambassador Bohlen, ““To Justice.” Malenkov reproached 
the marshal for not being able to think up a toast of his own. Zhukov replied, 
“T repeat, To Justice.” This and many other incidents would indicate that there 
is some discord between the army and government circles. The formation of 2 
military caste was accomplished after the war, although it had begun earlier. 


On the other hand, since the end of the Stalin period considerable influence 
in government circles has been acquired by “bolsheviks of the third generation.” 
They are the Party technical intelligentsia, who have learned Stalin’s tactics and 
whose element is heavy industry. They could not take the change in policy in 
favor of light industry seriously. In this respect their views coincided with those 
of the military, who may not have relished the idea of war, but who never- 
theless aimed at increasing and improving military equipment—this being 
linked, of course, with the intensive development of heavy industry. 


The conflict in government circles was coming to a head. Similar conflicts 
had arisen more than once in Stalin’s time, but Stalin possessed an excellent 
information and intelligence service and was able to neutralize the threat simply 
by destroying all those who were directly or indirectly opposed to his policies. 
Malenkov, however, probably did not have time to establish such a service; 


and the opposition to his policies grew in strength. The chief theoretical point 
made by the opposition was Lenin’s thesis that heavy industry was the only 


“ 


basis of socialism. Probably the first act of the new “collective leadership” was 


the replacement of Mikoyan. 


Then, at the end of 1954, a series of articles began appearing in Pravda and 
Kommunist dealing with the primacy of heavy industry. This was the pre- 
paratory period, during which it became apparent that some agreement had 
been reached. It is very probable that Molotov, with his long experience ot 
inner-Party maneuvering, made his influence felt in this situation. Admittedly, 
he would not fit in the role of leader. Nevertheless, more than any other of 
the prominent personalities, he is a past master of Party casuistry and has been 
able to maintain himself in high Party positions for 50 years without any devi- 
ation. It is not improbable that other, less well-known government leaders also 


had a hand in this affair. 

Khrushchev was given the chief role in the change, if only because he was 
the General Secretary of the Party’s Central Committee. In this, he was not 
exactly in his element because he had to combine his main speciality, agricul- 
ture, with the theory of Marxism-Leninism, although he had not hitherto been 
known as a Party theoretician. 

Malenkov’s fate was apparently decided at the Plenary Session of the Centra! 
Committee on January 25, 1955, that is, two weeks before the session at which 
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his resignation was read. The signal for Malenkov’s removal was Khrushchev’s 
speech on the need to increase the production of fodder for livestock. In his 
introduction Khrushchev dealt Malenkov a telling blow: 


In connection with the recent measures for increasing the production of con- 
sumer goods, certain comrades allow confusion to enter into problems concerning 
the relative speed of the development of heavy and light industry in our country. 
By referring to the basic law of socialism, which they have incorrectly understood 
and which they explain in a vulgarized form, these pitiful theoreticians attempt 
to prove that, at a certain stage in the development of socialism, the growth of 
heavy industry ceases to be the main task and that light industry then can and 
should overtake all other branches of industry. 


This statement was aimed directly at Malenkov and at those in agreement 
with him—the “confused” and “pitiful theoreticians.” Accusing them of depart- 
ing from Lenin’s principle, Khrushchev was charging them with committing 
a serious crime, of eructing like right-wing deviationists. This would appear 
to be the first time in fifteen years that such a comparison has been made with 
Rykov and Bukharin. Among the sins of Party members there is none worse 
than right-wing deviation. Malenkov was therefore immediately removed, and 
all that remained to him was to admit his error and repent. This time, however, 
the punishment was less harsh. Most likely the other leaders were fully aware 
that Moscow was at the center of world attention and that a public execution 
would have a most unfavorable effect. This effect would have been heightened 
by the fact that the basis of Malenkov’s fault was his attempt to improve the 
Soviet people’s standard of living. To deprive Malenkov of a trump card, it was 
proposed that he mention in his statement that he had taken no part in the 
agricultural tax reform, which had led to a certain improvement in kolkhoz 
work, 

Malenkov’s replacement is noteworthy for several reasons: First, it indicates 
a change in Soviet domestic policy, which is now concentrating on the growth 
of heavy industry. This is confirmed by the Pravda editorial which appeared 
on the day of his resignation. The editorial, entitled “The Foundation of the 
Soviet Union’s Might,” asserts categorically that “heavy industry is the founda- 
tion of the power and might of a socialist economy.” This statement is illustrated 
by figures. Of 189.6 billion rubles appropriated for all branches of industry, 
163.6 billion rubles were set aside for heavy industry. 

Second, Malenkov’s replacement is interesting in the way it affects the com- 
position of the Soviet government. Now that Bulganin is Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and Zhukov is Minister of Defense, Army representation 
is much stronger in the government. Although Bulganin is not one of the mar- 
shals who have often directed troops in action, he has for some time been con- 
sidered one of the Soviet military experts and theoreticians, and he enjoys a 
certain authority in military circles. At the Frunze Military Academy in 1945 
he read a dissertation entitled “Problems of War and Peace in the Period of 
Ultra-Imperialism,” which is considered a basic work for determining the 
nature of a future war. Bulganin has also had experience at all levels of govern- 
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ment: the Cheka from 1918 to 1922, the All-Union Economic Council from 
1922 to 1927, the Moscow City Soviet and the Council of People’s Commissars 
from 1931 to 1937. Since 1941 he has worked in Party and military organiza- 
tions. Increased participation in the government by military men does not 
necessarily make the threat of war more imminent. It does, however, indicate 
militaristic tendencies among the leaders, means that Soviet defense capacity 
will be improved and that heavy industry will have to fill more military orders, 
It is not surprising that Molotov, in his speech at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet, dealt with the armament question in unequivocal terms, declaring that 
the Soviet Union was not weaker than the United States of America. 


Finally, it should be pointed out that, although certain personalities have 
changed, the conflict between the different groups within the government 
remains acute, although it continues in secret. There is not sufficient basis in 
fact for the view of certain commentators that the replacement of Malenkov 
may have taken place by the mutual agreement of both sides involved. Had 
this happened, there would not have been the accusations of right-wing devi- 
ation and of an anti-Leninist and vulgarized explanation of the “basic economic 
law of socialism.” It appears that the representatives of the older group among 
the Soviet leaders (both in age and in service to the Party) have attempted to 
ensure themselves in good time against the over-zealous Malenkov, who was 
already showing signs of becoming a dictator. Concerning Malenkov himself, 
it is unlikely that his appointment as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of Electric Power Stations will give him the opportunity to 
continue his prominent career in politics. Since January 25, 1955 he has been 
a marked man, and there has not yet been a case in Soviet history of such a 
person returning to political power. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


The Present Stage of Communist Expansion 


The officially proclaimed principle of Soviet foreign policy is the “peaceful 
coexistence” of the Communist bloc and the rest of the world. So far this year 
Soviet diplomatic action has been concentrating on the two extremities of Com- 
munist territory—Western Europe and the Far East. Western Europe has been 
the focus of attention, and Soviet diplomacy aims especially at preventing ratifi- 
cation of the Paris Agreements. At the same time the Soviets have not been in- 
active in the Far East, where they have been working together with Red China. 


Analysis of the nature and aims of Soviet policy in Europe and the Far East 
will help to clarify the meaning attached by the Soviet government to co- 
existence. 


Soviet Attempts to Prevent Ratification of the Paris Agreements 


The Soviet offensive against the Paris Agreements, using every form of pres- 
sure and propaganda, continues unabated. The Soviet political and diplomatic 
offensive was not halted even after several failures in December 1954, when the 
Paris Agreements were ratified by the French Parliament. The Communist re- 
action was the formation of an eastern counter-NATO. Articles in the Soviet 
press and the activities of the Soviet Foreign Ministry show that the main 
problem of Soviet policy at present is to prevent Western European unity. 


The Soviet note to the governments of France, England, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg on January 14, 1955 and the Soviet declaration on the 
German question on January 16, 1955 were expressions of this policy. Fellow- 
traveling international organizations have been enlisted for the propaganda 
effect. For example, the enlarged presidium of the World Peace Council is to be 
convened and a congress of the World Federation of Trade Unions is being pre- 
pared. These assemblies, among other things, are to discuss the “threat to peace” 
caused by the division of the world into military blocs. Articles, reviews and 
commentaries in the central Soviet press (Pravda, Izvestia, Komsomolskaya 
pravda, etc.) on this subject by leading personalities in the satellites are intended 
to influence the Western press and through it public opinion in the free world. 


There is nothing new in the present Soviet campaign. One characteristic is 
the clever choice for propaganda use of weak points in the social systems and 
psychology of Western European countries. Consequently, the campaign has a 
good chance at least of slowing down considerably the efforts of the free Euro- 
pean states in their attempts to unite. For example, the Soviet note to France 
on January 14 contained none of the political arguments which had been re- 
peated so often in previous notes. Instead, emphasis was laid on the fact that 
ratification of the Paris Agreements would contravene part of the Geneva Con- 
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ventions signed on June 17, 1925. At that time the conventions, signed by 
France and 49 other countries, included prohibition of use in wartime of poison- 
ous, asphyxiating or similar gases and of bacteriological weapons. The contra- 
vention lies in the fact that, in the opinion of the Soviet diplomats, “members 
of the Western European military union will make preparations for bacteri- 
ological warfare by laying in stocks of chemical and bacteriological weapons 
and using them to equip their armies.”! The aims of the note are quite clear, 
whether the Soviet exposition of the Western allies’ military obligations is cor- 
rect or not. In confirmation of its accusations, the Soviet note refers to Parts ; 
and 4 of the Paris Agreements and Appendix 2 to Part 3 and states that “mem- 
bers of the Western European Union will create supplies of chemical and bac- 
teriological weapons, together with atomic weapons... as well as instruments 
and apparatus specially made for the military use of dangerous insects or other 
dead and live organisms or of their toxic products.”* The terminology used in 
this text is typical Soviet forgery and follows the usual practice of accusing the 
“imperialists” of dropping “Colorado beetles” and “dangerous insects” in Eastern 
Germany and Korea. The note is not intended for serious consideration by Western 
diplomats but is rather meant to have a psychological effect on the population 
of the free countries who want peace and to supply new arguments to opponents 
of the Paris Agreements. The note makes this aim quite clear when, in con- 
clusion, it emphasizes “the danger constituted by chemical and bacteriological 
warfare to densely populated European countries.” 


The Soviet declaration on the German question touches a sore spot in the 
German mind—the reunification of Germany. The vague promise to conduct free 
elections under international supervision and the readiness to normalize relations 
between the USSR and Western Germany is aimed at influencing the waverers 
in Western Germany and increasing opposition to the Paris Agreements. The 
declaration emphasizes that talks with the Soviet Union on Germany will be 
out of the question if the agreements are ratified. In this way the Soviets hope 
to excite national feelings among the Germans and strengthen their desire to 
end the division of their country. Soviet policy aims at strengthening anti- 
militarist tendencies among German youth, increasing fear of a new war on 
German territory and arousing German hopes of profitable trade with the East. 

The Soviet press is pursuing its campaign against ratification of the Paris 
Agreements with great insistence, playing very cleverly on the different national 
psychologies and moods in the West. /zvestia alone printed 40 articles, reviews 
and commentaries on the Paris Agreements between January 1 and 16. In this 
campaign, which was directed at the West (the articles were meant to be brought 
to the notice of the Western reader through the Communist and fellow-traveling 
press), a different approach is adopted for each Western country. France is 
haunted with the specter of German militarism and economic might. Germany 
is set against France by “Adenauer’s treachery” in the Saar question. Belgium, 
Holland, and especially Denmark are intimidated not only by the resurgence of 


1 Izvestia, January 14, 1955. 


2 Ibid. 
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aggressive German might, but by American “imperialist” enslavement and loss 
of sovereignty as well. England is accused of short-sightedness in her diplomacy 
when she submits to American dictates. This campaign is being carried out along 
the line that ratification of the Paris Agreements in France and England has 
shown that the majority, both of the population and of members of parliament 
are against the agreements. Ratification was achieved only by mobilizing ir- 
responsible leaders. 


The Soviet leaders are also inspiring demonstrations and movements in 
France and Germany among those who are sympathetic to the aims of Soviet 
propaganda. Their aim is to influence responsible circles in these countries 
through pressure from the “man in the street.” The greatest efforts in this direc- 
tion are being made in Germany, where attempts to influence various circles 
against the agreements are increasing due to the forthcoming ratification debates 
in the Bonn Parliament. A new political campaign may be expected. The Soviet 
Foreign Ministry has recalled its diplomatic representatives in the NATO coun- 
tries, including Vinogradov from France and Pushkin from Eastern Germany. 


The reasons for this continuous and stubborn campaign against Western 
unity are not those commonly imagined in the West, where it is often maintained 
that Soviet policy is determined by genuine fear of Western aggression against 
the Soviet Union. Churchill’s recent proposal for an “Eastern Locarno,” which 
was designed to dispel Soviet fears, is an illustration of this attitude. 


Soviet political and military leaders cannot fail to realize the purely defen- 
sive nature of the Western European union, because the relative strength of the 
Soviet bloc’s armed forces and those of NATO, even if German units are in- 
cluded in the latter, shows that any attack on the part of the West is out of the 
question. Soviet objections are purely military and tactical in nature. In any war 
between the USA and Soviet Russia, the main requirement in Soviet strategy 
would be complete control of the Eurasian continent in order to neutralize US 
and British naval superiority. Consolidation and military unity in Western 
Europe would hamper the rapid occupation of the remaining part of the Euro- 
pean continent. For this reason Soviet diplomacy is aiming to prevent the es- 
tablishment of Western unity. 


Soviet and Chinese Cooperation in the Far East 


On December 2, 1954 the United States and Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ments signed a pact for the mutual defense of Formosa and the Pescadores in 
the event of Red Chinese aggression. On December 8, the Communist Chinese 
Foreign Minister lodged a sharp official protest against this pact, accused the 
USA of interference in internal Chinese affairs, proclaimed the “sacred rights 
of the Chinese people to Formosa,” and declared that the main task of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic was to unite Formosa and China. On December 16, 1954 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry published a declaration in which it also protested 
against the pact and supported all Chou En-Lai’s accusations against the United 
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States. The declaration emphasized that the USSR “understands Chinese deter- 
mination to liberate Formosa.” 

Finally, on December 17, 1954, the Soviet press published a statement by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov on mutual relations with Japan. This was a 
reply to the new Japanese Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s declaration on the 
desire to normalize relations between Japan, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

Of all the above events, the desire of the new Japanese government to nor- 
malize relations with China and the USSR is the most important. There is 
nothing unusual in the Formosa and Pescadores agreement between the United 
States and Chiang Kai-Shek. It only supplements the SEATO pact, which was 
concluded after the Indo-China Armistice in August 1954, and continues the 
postwar policy of creating checks to Communist expansion in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia. There is nothing new in the Soviet and Communist Chinese pro- 
tests and threats concerning Formosa. Their aim is simply to compromise politi- 
cally the chief anti-Communist supporter of the free peoples in the Far East— 
the USA—in the eyes of the Asian peoples. The new factor is that Japan, an 
important link in the chain of anti-Communist countries, is showing tendencies 
of becoming a “third force,” that is, of placing herself in the no-man’s-land 
between the Communist bloc and the free world as India has done. 

This situation has arisen since the resignation of Yoshida, who had directed 
Japanese foreign policy since the surrender in 1945. He had worked for the 
treaty, signed in 1951, which had brought Japan into the anti-Communist bloc 
in the Far East. Yoshida’s successor and fellow liberal, Hatoyama, and Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu (who had been a minister during World War II) both ex- 
pressed the desire for normal political, trade and cultural relations with China 
and the USSR. The reason for this change in policy was an internal crisis among 
the liberals who were then in power. It split the party into two factions. The 
crisis arose as a result of certain failures in Japanese foreign policy. Because of 
the war Japan had lost her foreign markets, and she was receiving no effective 
economic aid from the victors such as Europe received under the Marshall Plan. 
Yoshida’s last attempt to obtain economic assistance from the West was made 
during his recent visit to the United States. Der Spiegel reports? Yoshida had 
requested credit be made available to Japan to the extent of 400 million dollars. 
He had also asked that an Asian Marshall Plan be established under which 
Japan would benefit by several billion dollars, and requested the United States 
not to reduce its purchases of industrial goods in Japan. However, Japan was 
granted a credit of only 100 million dollars. As a result of their difficult eco- 
nomic situation, Yoshida’s successors have initiated a policy which is rather 
similar to that of Germany after World War I—the Rapallo Treaty with the 
USSR. 

Undoubtedly one of the factors which accelerated the internal Japanese crisis 
was the joint Soviet-Chinese declaration on October 12, 1954, in which it was 


3 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, 1954, No. 51. 
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emphasized that the Communist bloc desired to establish “political, trade and 
cultural relations” with Japan. After this declaration, several visits were made 
by representatives of Japanese industry, trade delegations, and Japanese finan- 
ciers to the USSR and Communist China. These visits prepared the ground for 
the latest Japanese statement. In this way the combined efforts of China and 
the USSR have achieved an initial success in a very short time—they have 
strengthened Japan’s neutralist tendencies. 


The importance of Japan to the free world’s defense in Asia is illustrated by 
the part played by American military bases in that country during the Korean 
War. The struggle for Japan is the next Soviet step in the cold war. To make it 
easier for supporters of an agreement between Communist China, the USSR 
and Japan, Molotov emphasized that the San Francisco Treaty of 1951 was 
no obstacle to the establishment of normal relations.‘ 


However, Soviet diplomacy has a long way to go before any decisive success 
is achieved. The policy of Hatoyama and Shigemitsu, as conservatives, is to in- 
fluence the United States. Nevertheless, in the past, attempts to play off the 
Soviet side against the free world have usually ended in a Soviet victory. The 
Rapallo Treaty between Germany and the USSR, which brought the former 
temporary political and economic advantages, ultimately led to the rapid growth 
of Communist and nationalist elements in Germany, unsettling the country and 
preventing its normal development. In Japan, after the surrender, when the ultra- 
nationalist groups were politically compromised, the time was ripe for Com- 
munist infiltration. Japanese neutrality would facilitate this process. Whether or 
not Japan will remain a bulwark of the free world in the Far East depends to 
a large extent on United States policy and economic aid. 


A New Local Conflict in the Far East 


On January 18, 1955, the Nationalist Chinese War Ministry on Formosa 
reported officially that Communist Chinese armed forces had begun a landing 
operation against Yikiang, the most northerly of the islands held by the Natio- 
nalists near the Chinese mainland. Before the landing 60 Soviet-type bombers 
“softened up” the island. In the operation itself Communist forces were landed 
from s0 junks and landing vessels, with artillery support from 2 destroyers, 24 
gun-boats and 5 patrol boats of the Chinese Communist Navy. Resistance of the 
island garrison (one infantry battalion with artillery) was broken by the evening 
of the same day. The Communist landing force is estimated at two infantry 
regiments.® 


Such was the beginning of the long-prepared Communist offensive against 
the remaining Nationalist-held islands. The attack had been expected both by the 
Nationalists and the rest of the free world. Long before the official Communist 
proclamation of their “sacred rights” to Formosa and of the Communist Army’s 


* Izvestia, December 17, 1954. 
5 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, January 19, 1955. 





“duty to liberate the island” (October 1954), several military measures had been 
taken in preparation for the struggle with the last Nationalist stronghold. There 
have been reliable reports that as early as 1950, almost immediately after the 
end of the Chinese Civil War, the best military units of the Communist forces— 
the Third Field Army—were moved to the maritime provinces opposite Formosa. 
The units are equipped with the latest artillery and tanks. The greater part of 
the Chinese Air Force is likewise stationed in these areas. Feverish work is being 
carried on to re-equip ports in Central and South China, and naval bases in 
Fuchow and Canton. Great efforts are being made to speed up the training of 
Communist Chinese naval personnel. There is no doubt that Soviet officers are 
helping in the reorganization of the Chinese armed forces, especially the air 
and naval forces, although the extent to which this is being done is somewhat 
exaggerated in the Western press.® These articles have stated that Soviet special- 
ists are organizing Communist Chinese preparations to liberate Formosa and that 
Chinese naval personnel are being trained in Soviet academies. However, there 
must be a considerable element of truth in these reports because even the Soviet 
press has several times reported visits by Chinese navy men to Soviet ships in 
Vladivostok, Port Arthur, and other Soviet Far Eastern bases. Soviet news- 
papers emphasized the benefit China has obtained from this cooperation. 

That the threat to Formosa existed as early as 1951 is made clear by the fact 
that at the beginning of the Korean War the USA was forced to neutralize the 
Formosa Straits and guard them with naval forces. In this way the possibility of 
Communist landing operations against Formosa was eliminated, and any Natio- 
nalist activity against the mainland was severely limited. At that time this 
measure helped to localize the Korean War. The threat to Formosa, however, 
was considerably reduced after the Chinese Communists entered the Korean War 
due to the consequent drain on their Manchurian Army (the Chinese “volun- 
teers”). This, coupled with the stabilized position of the Chinese Nationalists, 
who had been reorganized and given new equipment, made it possible for the 
American government to abandon the watch on the Formosa Straits. This was 
done at the beginning of 1953. (The lengthy Korean armistice talks had begun in 
summer 1952 at Panmunjom). 

By removing the naval watch over the Straits, the United States left Formosa 
open and eliminated the barrier which had separated the Nationalists and the 
Communists. Nationalist forces again took over the defense of this section of 
the free world’s anti-Communist front. It may be noted that the measure was 
largely dictated by the pressure of American public opinion, which had de- 
manded that the Asian allies bear a part of the defense burden. 

However, the USA was careful not to deprive Formosa, one of the free 
world’s vital advance bases in the Pacific, of its protection. By signing a pact 
with Chiang Kai-shek in December 1954, for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, the United States supplemented SEATO, which guarantees Southeast 
Asia against Communist aggression. By these two treaties the present American 


® Der Spiegel, Hamburg, 1954, Nos. 38—s2. Deutsche Soldatenzeitung, Munich, De- 
cember 1954. 
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leaders have shown that they understand the nature of Communist expansion, 
which always acts along the line of least resistance, especially against an isolated 
opponent. 

Both Communist China and the USSR protested against the two treaties, 
attacking them violently. However, while the protests after the SEATO pact and 
the ensuing Communist press campaign were of the usual formal kind, reaction 
to the Formosa treaty between the USA and Nationalist China was exceptional. 
There was a very sharp official Chinese protest, supported by a declaration of 
solidarity from the Soviet Foreign Ministry. The Chinese protest stated that the 
treaty would not deter China from its firm decision to liberate Formosa. 


In the December issue of Flying, published in New York, there were evalua- 
tions of speeches made by Chou En-Lai on the Formosa question. The con- 
clusion was drawn that, since the position in Malaya and Korea has been 
stabilized (in Malaya British General Templer brought the small scale anti- 
Communist war to a successful conclusion), Communist expansion in Asia has 
been blocked both in the northeast and southeast. This makes Communist mili- 
tary operations against Formosa more likely. For these reasons Communist 
military activity in the Formosa Straits was by no means unexpected. It is im- 
portant to discover whether the latest operations are the prologue to invasion of 
Formosa or whether they will be limited to the smaller islands off the mainland. 
Admittedly, the Communist forces proved their efficiency in Korea. Their air 
force is equipped with modern jet planes, and the army has been successfully 
reorganized. The parade in Peiping in October 1954 on the fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Republic was also evidence of Communist strength. It 
is clear, however, that the Communists do not possess sufficient strength to under- 
take a large-scale amphibious operation requiring the transfer of troops across 
a 150 km wide strait and the occupation of an island 35,000 square kilometers 
in area defended by an army of 300,000 men with the latest equipment and 
backed by the United States Navy and Air Force. An operation against Formosa 
could only be successful if the USSR openly participated. This is not a pos- 
sibility at present, since it could involve the USSR in a war with the USA. In 
this connection it should also be pointed out that the Soviet armed forces have 
had no practical experience in large-scale amphibious operations; and, of course, 
they are not likely to start their training on Formosa, far from their home bases. 
On the other hand, operations against each of the smaller Nationalist-held 
coastal islands in turn are quite within the capacity of the Chinese Communists 
themselves. 

Capture of Nationalist-held strongholds near the mainland would both raise 
Communist Chinese prestige and close channels of infiltration for Nationalist 
partisans and saboteurs. The Soviet Army, officially justifies? a Communist 
Chinese air attack on the Tachen islands on January 10, 1955 as follows: 


The Kuomintang puppets and their American bosses are using the Tachen is- 
lands as a forward base for aggressive operations against the Chinese mainland. 


* Krasncya zvezda, January 13, 1955. 
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From these islands Chiang Kai-Shek supporters make constant raids on Chinese 
coastal regions and engage in piracy against the merchant vessels of China and 
other countries. On the islands there is a section of the American espionage center, 
“Western Enterprise,” which sends its spies and saboteurs to China. 


The article speaks of the Communist air raids as repelling the “aggressors” 
and emphasizes the Chinese people’s determination to liberate Formosa and other 
coastal islands. 

It may therefore be assumed that Communist China’s military capacity will 
limit offensive operations to the coastal islands for the time being. In this way 
China and the Soviet Union can avoid direct conflict with the United States. 
The recent treaty which limited American obligations to the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores expressly omitted the coastal islands, and the Communist 
Chinese need therefore have no fear of armed American intervention in their 
operations against them. 


It is important for the Chinese to capture the coastal islands for several 
political and military reasons: to remove the threat of invasion by Nationalist 
troops and in order to occupy jumping-off points for the attack against Formosa. 
For the USSR these operations are interesting and desirable, both because they 
tie down the forces of the main Soviet opponent—the USA—and because they 
help the Soviets to acquire battle experience in amphibious operations. This 
proving-ground is all the more interesting to the USSR because these experiments, 
while controlled and observed by Soviet military instructors, cannot, in case of 
failure, reflect on Soviet prestige. These operations will therefore continue, but 
Formosa can be attacked only if the USA no longer aids in the defense of the 
island and abandons Chiang Kai-Shek to his fate. Occupation of the coastal 
islands would be a clear demonstration to the USA of the weakness of its allies, 
the Nationalists, and would put a certain pressure on US public opinion to 
abandon them as unreliable. 


Thus, it appears that the Communist bloc is pursuing the following aims: 


1. To retain its political and military advantages in Europe and to prevent 
the consolidation of Western Europe. 

2. To extend the Communist bloc to include those countries in east and south- 
east Asia which are at present part of the free world, especially countries 
now under US influence. 

The methods used vary considerably. There is Communist infiltration through 
political, trade and cultural relations. Another is the application of political 
pressure and the utilization of all disagreements and tension in the free world, as 
in France and Germany. Local conflicts, as in the Formosa region, also further 
Communist aims. 

Soviet actions show much more clearly what the “collective leadership” 
means by peaceful coexistence than do Molotov’s lengthy declarations on this 
subject and the interviews accorded to foreign journalists by Malenkov and 
Khrushchev. 
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Air Incidents Near the Borders of the Iron Curtain 


On December 12, 1954, /zvestia published a long note from the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry in reply to the United States’ protest in connection with the air 
incident on October 7, 1954 during which two Soviet MIG’s had shot down a 
B-29 near the Japanese island of Hokkaido. The B-29 crashed near the village of 
Nokkegun on the island. Ten of the crew parachuted to safety but the pilot was 
killed. 


This incident and the diplomatic exchanges which followed were very simi- 
lar to previous cases. As usual, both sides protested almost simultaneously; and 
the American and Soviet versions of what had happened were quite different. 
The Soviet note charged that the American aircraft had “violated Soviet terri- 
tory,” and opened fire first on Soviet patrol planes, which had by signs called 
the attention of the B-29 crew to the violation. The Soviet planes were forced 
to return the fire. The accusation is obviously absurd—that a heavy plane with 
a maximum speed of 550 km per hour, equipped for topographical and geodesic 
survey work, would start an engagement with modern turbo-jet fighters whose 
maximum speed was twice that of the B-29. Whether the American plane was 
over Soviet territory or not is a difficult question to answer. The American and 
Japanese authorities consider that the Habomai islands (the most southerly in 
the Kurile group), near which the incident took place, are illegally occupied by 
Soviet forces. The Soviets consider that they belong to the Kuriles, which were 
ceded to the Soviet Union after the war. 


The general character of these air incidents is more interesting than the details. 
The Soviets always take the initiative in these attacks. From the beginning of 
1948 to the end of 1954, 16 planes of the free world were shot down or forced 
to land by Soviet and satellite military aircraft. In these incidents 84 passengers 
and crew members were killed. The German language magazine Ost-Probleme, 
(published by the US High Commission for Germany) on November 26, 1954 in an 
article entitled “The Red Pirates of the Air,” gives a full list of these “acts of 
piracy” and a short description. It shows that: 


1. Soviet air attacks took place as follows: 
1948: 1 incident over Germany; 
1950: 1 incident over Germany; 
1951: 2 incidents, in the Far East and over Hungary; 
1952: 3 incidents, one over Germany and two over the Baltic (Swedish 
aircraft); 
1953: 4 incidents, two in the Far East and two over Germany; 
1954: § incidents, one over Yugoslavia and four in the Far East. 


2. Twelve incidents were provoked by Soviet aircraft; of these, seven in 
Europe and five in the Far East. Two incidents were provoked by Chinese planes, 
one by Czech and one by Hungarian aircraft. 


3. The planes attacked were of the following nationalities: 9 American, 
3 British, 2 Swedish, 1 French and 1 Belgian. 
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4. Typical of the incidents was the fact that in every case the attack was 
made by planes of the Soviet bloc and in the majority of cases took place out- 
side Soviet territory, either in air corridors intended for the use of Western 
planes, or near but outside Soviet territory. 

It is interesting to note that: 

1. The incidents have tended to increase, especially since the introduction 
in 1951-1952 of new turbo-jet MIG fighters in the Soviet Air Force. 

2. In 1954 the Chinese Air Force, with its increased air power, played an 
independent part in these acts of piracy in the Far East. 

3. There is a link between the Soviet air attacks and developments in Soviet 
foreign and domestic policy. For example, the question of Swedish neutrality 
within the framework of the Scandinavian Union arose in spring 1952, when 
there were discussions with Norway. In April and June 1952, two Swedish 
planes were shot down over the Baltic. 

Stalin’s death on March 5, 1953 and the first days of the “collective leader- 
ship” were marked by a Czech attack on American fighter planes near Regensburg 
on March 10, 1953 and by the shooting-down of a British transport plane over 
Western Germany on March 12, 1953. 

Events in Indo-China and the discussions on the establishment of SEATO 
may well be linked with four incidents in the Far East (two in June and two 
in September 1954). 

4. It is very surprising that there were no air incidents at all during the Berlin 
blockade from 1948 to 1949, despite the heavy air traffic through the Eastern 
Zone. 

It thus appears that the air incidents are not the result of chance encounters 
along the iron curtain, but are part of Soviet tactics in the cold war. It is also 
clear that these incidents take place only when there is little danger of their 
giving rise to complications. This is why none occurred during the Berlin blockade; 
at that time they might have started a general conflict with the USA. The Chi- 
nese had provoked no more incidents since July 1954, until recently. In July 
1954, two occurred in a short space of time, but soon afterwards American planes 
shot down two Chinese aircraft in their search for a missing British machine. 
There is little doubt that regular fighter patrols by the free world along the iron 
curtain would guarantee the safety of our aircraft much more effectively than 
diplomatic notes and exchanges. 

The recent incident, on February 5, 1955, fully confirms these conclusions. 
According to a report by the US Air Commander in the Far East, General Earle 
Partridge, American F-86 fighters escorting an RB-45 patrol plane over the 
Yellow Sea west of Korea were attacked outside territorial waters by eight 
MIG-r1s5 fighters. Four MIG’s attacked the patrol aircraft and the remaining 
four opened fire on the US escort fighters. The latter returned the fire and shot 
down two of the attackers. The remaining six Communist planes then flew off 
in the direction of the continent. Investigations on the nationality of the Soviet- 
type planes have not yet been concluded. 
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This incident, the first this year, coincides in timing with the increased tension 
in the Far East over Formosa. However, it took place far from the region of 
greatest tension. There were no such incidents during the evacuation of the 
Tachen islands, which was covered by the US Navy and Air Force. This new 
incident is therefore just one more in the cold war along the iron curtain. If 
further attempted attacks of this type are repelled with equal success by the air 
forces of the free world, it may be expected that the Communists will abandon 
these tactics in view of their “unprofitable nature.” 


Domestie Policy 


Lenin’s Anniversary 


On January 22, 1924 the Eleventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets an- 
nounced that January 21, the day on which Lenin died, was to be a “day of 
mourning.”! Several days later this decision was confirmed by the hastily-con- 
vened Second All-Union Congress of Soviets.? In 1928, however, the day of 
mourning was changed to January 22 to coincide with the anniversary of “the 
shooting of the St. Petersburg workers in 1905.”" In the first half of January 
1955, the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party issued a decree 
“On the Day Dedicated to the Memory of V. I. Lenin,” in which it was stated 
that “it was more expedient to honor V. I. Lenin’s memory not on the day of 
his death . . . but on the day he was born, April 22. This date would be made 
a public holiday.’ 

This fact is noteworthy inasmuch as it points out the primacy of the Party 
in the USSR. In 1924, the “day of mourning” was fixed by the supreme organ 
of state power, the All-Union Congress of Soviets. In 1955 it was changed by 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Thus, 
the Central Committee has violated Articles 3, 30, 32, 49, 57 and 66 of the 
Constitution of the USSR in which it was established that the highest legisla- 
tive power in the Soviet Union could be exercised by the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR alone.5 


It is possible that in changing the date, the present leaders of the Soviet 
Union were motivated by a desire to give greater importance to Lenin as a 
person. Moreover, it gave them the opportunity to place less emphasis on the 
anniversary of Stalin’s death. It will be recalled that on the first anniversary of 
Stalin’s death the only commentaries in Pravda were an editorial entitled 
“J. V. Stalin—the Great Continuer of Lenin’s Works,” an article by G. Aleksan- 
drov “The Mighty Power of Creative Marxism,” and a short topical selection, 


1 Pravda, January 24, 1924. 

® [bid., January 27, 1924. 

3 Kalendar kommunista (The Communist’s Calendar) for 1928, Moscow-Leningrad, 1928, p. 50. 
* Pravda, January 11, 1955. 

5 Konstitutsiya SSSR (Constitution of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 3. 





“Conversations on the Memory of J. V. Stalin.”* On the other hand, Pravda 
published at least 15 large articles on Lenin’s anniversary.’ 

From the viewpoint of the orthodox Stalinist this is nothing but post- 
humous discrimination against Stalin in the sphere of “socialist construction” 
and in his services to the Communist Party. The present Party leaders adopted 
this course because of the tactical requirements of their internal policy. How- 
ever, it appears that the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
does not intend to pursue this policy further. Recently the newspapers and, 
more important, the text of the decree, “On the Day Dedicated to the Memory 
of V. I. Lenin,” have contained phrases such as, “Under the leadership of the 
Central Committee, headed by J. V. Stalin . . .”8 This would indicate that the 
period of disgrace into which Stalin had fallen after his death was coming to 
an end and that his “rehabilitation,” admittedly on a modest level at the mo- 
ment, had already begun. By altering the day of mourning for Lenin, one of 
the factors that had been discriminating against Stalin has been eliminated; 
Lenin’s death will no longer be a major event—Stalin’s has never been parti- 
cularly noted. It is possible that in the future both dates will receive more atten- 
tion. This would be in the interests of reviving the good name of Stalin. 

The text of the Central Committee’s decree gives grounds for presuming 
that April 22 will be not so much a celebration for Lenin as an individual, but 
for the concept of Leninism, that is the Communist doctrine. 


® Pravda, March 5, 1954. 
7 Ibid., January 17, 23, 1954. 
8 Jbid., January 11, 1955. 


On the Execution of V. S. Abakumov 


The official announcement of the execution of Colonel General Abakumov on 
December 24, 1954 is probably an echo of the continuing struggle for power among 
Stalin’s successors. 

One question is inevitable—why Abakumov and his subordinates should have 
had a public trial. Abakumov “disappeared” in 1952. Few people had known of 
him either in the USSR or abroad, and he was almost completely forgotten after 
his disappearance. However, the fact a trial was held and the authoritative, ex- 
tremely detailed reports on it show that it was advantageous, if not essential, to 
at least one faction of the collective leadership. 

Abakumov’s colorful biography, his connections, the role he played and the 
limits he could have attained in the struggle taking place among the Soviet elite 
must be taken into consideration when attempting to discover exactly which group 
or groups are concerned. There is no official biography of Abakumov. The follow- 
ing outline is based on information provided by people who had known him per- 
sonally, had served under him or had had contact with him. 

Victor Samsonovich Abakumov was born in 1894 or 1895 in one of the small 
villages between Rostov and Taganrog. His parents’ circumstances were probably 
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comfortable since they were able to educate him at a Rostov secondary school. The 
Revolution in 1917 prevented him from completing the full course. That same 
year he joined the Communist Party. Abakumov became one of the first members 
of the All-Russian Cheka. Although young, he quickly became head of the opera- 
tional division and later deputy chairman of the Moscow Cheka. In May 1920, 
he was “active controller of the South-Western front.” His duties included the 
organization and direction of the partisan movement in enemy territory and the 
campaign against anti-Soviet partisans and Greens’ in territory occupied by the 
Soviet forces. After the fall of Perekop toward the end of 1920, Abakumov was 
appointed head of a special section in the All-Ukrainian Cheka. In the summer 
of 1922 he was in charge of a department in the Tambov military district where 
Tukhachevsky was suppressing the Antonov revolt. Until 1923 he was engaged in 
mopping-up operations. From 1923 through 1927 Abakumov served as chief of 
one of the GPU sections in Moscow. 

In spite of his long and active service, Abakumov was hardly known outside 
the government organs in which he worked. Unlike Saenko and other Cheka 
agents, he avoided the limelight. Nevertheless, his superiors had already correctly 
evaluated the reliability, special knowledge and organizing abilities of this young 
but experienced Cheka man. In 1927, Abakumov was sent to the Donbas, where 
the catastrophic fall in coal output had led to the possibility of trouble among the 
miners. He settled in Ruchenkovo, where, as the head of the Donbas-Ugol Trust, 
he completely restored the situation within two years. From 1929 through 1938 
he worked in the central administration of the NK VD in Moscow. Afterwards, 
contrary to the established practice, he was appointed commander of the intelli- 
gence section of the Soviet General Staff. 

At that time this post was extremely insecure. As a result of the Ezhov purges 
the section had lost most of its skilled personnel and agents abroad. Almost all the 
military agents and their organizations were liquidated by Ezhov.? Those who had 
remained in office could not help but be inimical to the former Cheka agent who 
had been set above them. However, Abakumov very quickly mastered the situa- 
tion. According to reliable German sources, he succeeded in duping Abwehr agents 
with a specially drawn-up, false plan of the mobilization of Soviet armed forces. 
He also organized the well-known Soviet counter intelligence net Die Rote Kapelle. 


In the fall of 1942, Stalin decreed that a central staff of the partisan movement 
be set up in Moscow in view of the unsatisfactory turn of events among the par- 
tisans in areas occupied by the Germans. It aimed at unifying the command of the 
work behind the enemy lines. There was no fixed title for the control staff com- 
manding the partisan movement. The first central organ for dispatching saboteurs 
and partisans behind the German lines was founded at the end of 1941. Its official 
title was “The Chief Political Department of Airborne Forces.” It was commanded 
by Lt. General Glazunov, who also had charge of the “Airborne Training Establish- 
ments for Specialist Saboteurs.” (The author believes that the command of the 


' Peasant Partisan Units. 
* B. Nicolaevsky, “The General Staff of Communist Sabotage,” Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, 


New York, July 1954, p. 105. 
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partisan movement was officially called “The Central Staff of Sabotage in the 
Enemy’s Rear.”) Abakumov was particularly active in organizing this staff and, 
subsequently, in its operations. There is little doubt that at this period he was 
closely connected with the most prominent partisan leaders: Khrushchev, who 
Was in command in the Ukraine; Seleznev, leader in the Caucasus; and Zhdanov 
and Popkov, leaders in Leningrad Oblast. 


At the end of 1942 Abakumov was entrusted with the formation of Smersh.5 
This organization was similar to the German mobile intelligence, counter intelli- 
gence and sabotage detachments operating in the rear of the Soviet army. They 
were under the command of the central staff based near Warsaw. Until the summer 
of 1943, these detachments were called Abwehrtrupp and bore a special number 
according to their function. Thus, “I” signified intelligence. The central staff was 
called Stab Walli. From the summer of 1943 the detachments were known as 
“Frontline Intelligence Units.” 


In addition to these functions, Smersh undertook the struggle against desertion, 
the annihilation of partisans not wishing to obey the commands issued by the 
central staff for the partisan movement, and later, the hunting down of colla- 
boraters and partisans in the territory reoccupied by Soviet forces. The commander 
of the operational section of Smersh in Moscow was Kruglov. From the middle of 
1943 Serov was Abakumov’s deputy. Gradually, Smersh ceased to restrict its 
activities to the confines of the Soviet Union. It began to send agents to every 
country occupied by the Germans. 

As a rule Smersh had agents in every partisan detachment, particularly if it 
consisted of Soviet citizens. Toward the end of the war several detachments of 
Soviet prisoners-of-war were formed in countries occupied by the Germans. There 
were undoubtedly Smersh agents among them. “Many of them [Soviet prisoners- 
of-war] in the ranks of the partisan detachments in these countries [France, Italy, 
Greece] fought against the Germans behind their lines.” 

In 1946, Abakumov was appointed chief of the freshly created Ministry of 
State Security. After his disappearance in 1952, his place was taken by the little- 
known Ignatev. 

According to those who were well acquainted with Abakumov, he was an able 
organizer and a capable intelligence worker—a born spy. He was a good judge of 
character (as described in the spring of 1943 by Major Grekov, a collaborator in 
Smersh) and knew how to avoid having his name linked with particularly harsh 
operations and purges. It is interesting to note that the purge of elements guilty of 
collaboration with the Germans was officially carried out by Kruglov and Serov. 
An old and prominent Cheka agent, Serov was for a long time subordinate to 
Abakumov. Merkulov “disappeared” almost simultaneously with the latter. Krug- 
lov would appear to be considerably lower in rank than any of these. Abakumov 
had connections with many, extremely varied Soviet and foreign underground 
organizations little known to anyone else. He had forces at his disposal which 


3 Smersh means “Death to Spies, Saboteurs and Deserters.” 
4 Pravda, April 30, 1945. 
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were not always under the control of official Soviet organs. Moreover, he knew 
far too much; and his disclosures might have compromised many of the claim- 
ants to power in the USSR. It will be recalled that Abakumov carried out 
the purge in the Leningrad Party apparatus after the death of Zhdanov in 1948, 
an event which moved Malenkov into the first place after Stalin. Also, Serov who 
took an active part in the Tukhachevsky affair served under Abakumov in Smersh. 

Thus, under the conditions which prevailed in the Soviet Union at the time, 
Abakumov could have been a powerful weapon in the hands of one of the groups 
struggling for supremacy. It is difficult to say which groups had been protecting 
him, keeping him in reserve as a trump card. One can only suggest which people 
gained from his removal. 

Serov’s appointment as chairman of the Committee of State Security, founded 
in the spring of 1954, gave him enormous powers for coordinating the four main 
Soviet organs of underground and punitive operations: The intelligence section, 
MVD, the foreign department, the secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the USSR. His nomination shows that they had the backing 
of Malenkov and his group. 


The Economy 
Plan Fulfillment for 1954 


The Soviet Union regularly takes stock of its economic achievements during 
the first weeks of each year. Based on recent information from the Soviet press and 


radio, the following is a review of some of the most important areas of the Soviet 
economy for 1954: 


Industry 


So much depends on Soviet industrial strength that the annual report of the 
Central Statistical Administration (TsSU) is always of great interest. The 1954 
report, “Results of the State Plan for the Development of the National Economy 
of the USSR in 1954,” is especially interesting because no absolute figures were 
given for economic development in 1954, although this had been done in 1952 
and 1953 (by certain ministries and Soviet leaders). The report of the TsSU for 
1954, in keeping with its usual practice, gives only the percentage fulfillment 
of the plan for each ministry, and the percentage growth of production in 1954 
compared with 1953. All absolute figures for 1954 quoted in the present article 
are the result of calculations based on known absolute figures in former years 
and the percentage increases. 

The 1954 plan for gross output in industry as a whole was fulfilled by 103% 
(2% more than in 1953).2 Many of the principal ministries did better than in 
1953 as shown by the following table: 


1 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 
? Izvestia, January 31, 1954. 





Fulfillment of Production Plan 


(Percentages) 
Ministry 


Ferrous Metallurgy 

Coal Industry 

Oil Industry 

Chemical Industry 
Electric Power Stations 
Heavy Machine Building 

Only 3 out of 25 ministries failed to fulfill the gross output plan. The three 
which lagged behind were (as in previous years) the timber industry (96% of 
the plan fulfilled in 1954), the fishing industry (92%) and the meat and dairy 
industry (979%). Gross industrial output increased by 13% in comparison with 
1953, and by 65% in comparison with 1950. This makes it possible for the 
Second Postwar Five-Year Plan to be fulfilled in 1955. 

However, the percentage fulfillments of the gross output plan do not reflect 
objectively the state of Soviet industry. In 1954, as in previous years, there was 
a considerable difference between the success of the gross output plan and the 
mediocre achievements in goods production. Several industrial ministries have 
continued their deceptive practice of former years—overfulfilling the plan for 
goods not in short supply in order to meet the gross output requirements while 
failing to meet the norms for the most important types of production. 

For example, in 1954, as in 1953, the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy under- 
fulfilled production plans for pig iron and certain types of rolled metal. The 
Ministry of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy failed to meet the production plan for 
“certain non-ferrous metals.” The electrical engineering industry failed to pro- 
duce the planned amount of electrical equipment and electric locomotives. The 
radio industry was unable to cope with the plan for the production of television 
sets. The Ministries of Heavy Machine Building and of Machine Tool and Tool 
Construction achieved the target for gross output, but failed to make the re- 
quired amount of steam boilers, large water-driven turbines, rolling mill equip- 
ment and metal-working machines. The failure to produce sufficient freight 
cars and rolling mill equipment will have a serious effect on the economy. Agri- 
culture has been adversely affected by the shortage of self-propelled grain com- 
bines, tractor-mounted cultivators and threshing machines. The plan for opening 
textile mills at present under construction has been disrupted by failure of the 
machine building and tool construction industry to meet the production plans 
for chemical equipment, looms and spinning frames. Crops were badly affected 
by the chemical industry’s failure to deliver sufficient fertilizer. New construc- 
tion projects received less brick, soft roofing material, sanitary equipment, 
lumber and fewer wide-rail ties than planned. Light industry failed to produce 
sufficient furniture and the food industry did not fulfill the plan for sugar, 
meat and animal fat production. Neither was the plan for the fishing industry 
fulfilled. 

The TsSU report notes: 


While industry as a whole and most individual branches fulfilled the plan, a 
considerable number of factories, mills, mines and oil-fields failed to achieve the 
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established norms in 1954. One of the chief shortcomings in industry was that, as 
a result of unsatisfactory management, many industrial enterprises were not work- 
ing rhythmically. They were turning out much of their production at the end of 
the month and permitting a fall-off in activity at the beginning of the following 
month. The absence of a rhythmic work schedule led to workers and machinery 
being idle at certain times, to an increase in personnel beyond the planned number 
of employees, non-productive expense on overtime work, overexpenditure of the 
wage fund, a higher percentage of scrapped production and an increase in the cost 
of goods.* 


Because of the Soviet leaders’ increased and constant pressure on heavy in- 
dustry, the production plan for certain types of goods was overfilled—especially 
those of strategic importance, such as: coal, oil, peat, natural gas, iron and 
manganese ore, steel, rolled ferrous metals, steel pipe, coke, gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel oil, machine and tractor oils, electric power, electric light bulbs and 
vacuum tubes, steam turbines, steam locomotives, metal working machines, 
electric motors, blast furnace and steel converters, buses, motorcycles, trucks 
and automobiles, seeding machines, potato planters, cotton pickers and cleaners, 
potato harvesting combines, spare parts for tractors and other agricultural 
machinery, tractor bulldozers, roller and ball bearings, synthetic ammonia, 
nitrous fertilizers, superphosphates, dyes and other chemicals, synthetic rubber, 
automobile tire treads, cement, window panes, slate, asbestos, sewer pipes and 
paper. The production of certain consumer items has also exceeded the plan: 
cotton, linen and silk fabrics, socks and stockings, leather and rubber footwear, 
radio receivers, cameras and pianos. The plan for foodstuffs did not fare so well. 
The only items produced in excess of the plan were: margarine, pastry, macaroni, 
canned meat and meat with vegetables, sausages, tea, wine, cigarettes, matches 
and soap. 


By applying the percentage increase in 1954 compared with 1953 to the 
absolute figures for 1953, the actual production of the most important branches 
of heavy industry in 1954 may be calculated: 


Production Figures for Heavy Industry 


% Increase % Increase 1955 

1953 over 1954 over Planned 

Product Output 1952 Output 1953 Output 

Pig Iron (in Million Tons) : 109 30.2 109 34-3 
Steel (in Million Tons) 2 110 41.4 108 44:7 
Rolled Metal (in Million Tons) ’ 110 31.5 109 34.1 
Coal (in Million Tons) . 106 345.6 108 368.0 
Oil (in Million Tons) Y 112 58.2 112 70.0 
Cement (in Million Tons) . II§ 19.0 119 22. 
Electric Power (in Billion KWH) , 113 147.6 111 165.0 
Trucks (in Thousands) " 11 564.3" 111 §13-5 
Automobiles (in Thousands) ; 130 112.3" 123 97-4 


* Approximate figures worked out on the basis of percentage increases since 1950, when the results of the first 
postwar Five-Year Plan were announced. No absolute production figures for trucks and automobiles in rg9s3 are 
available. The TsSU report in early 1952 gave no details of truck and automobile production in 1951. The 19st 
production figures have therefore been onmnel roughly equal to those for 1950. 


3 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 


* Ibid. 





The difficult position in pig iron production is worthy of special mention. 
Although production has been rising by 9% annually, the plans for 1953 and 
1954 were not fulfilled. The prospects for 1955 are even worse in view of the 
fact that the increase in pig iron in 1954 was only 2.5 million tons, while to 
fulfill the Five-Year Plan in 1955 an increase of 4.1 million tons will be necessary. 
However, the gross output plan for the ferrous metallurgy industry in 1954 was 
fulfilled. The reason for this is that the planned production increase in 1954 
compared with 1953 was reduced by 2% for steel and by 1% for rolled metal. 
The great pressure on the coal industry during 1954 led to an 8% increase in 
coal extraction compared with a 6% increase in 1953. The shortage of oil 
remains acute despite a 129% increase in production both in 1953 and 1954. The 
increase in 1954 was only 6.2 million tons, although many old and unprofitable 
boreholes were reworked. In order to fulfill the current Five-Year Plan in 1955 
the oil industry will have to raise its output from 58.2 million tons yearly to 
70.0 million tons. Production of electric power increased 2% less than in 1953. 
For Soviet power stations to carry out their plan they will have to raise their 
output by 17.4 billion kilowatt hours, compared with a 14.6 billion increase in 
1954. By forcing the pace in the cement industry production has risen in one 
year by 3 million tons, making possible a considerable growth in the reinforced 
concrete industry. The exceptionally low increase in automobile and truck 
production set for the Second Postwar Five-Year Plan was achieved as early as 
1954. Production increase, as compiled from the TsSU data, was as follows: 


The need to develop heavy industry rather than the light and food industries 
has been emphasized frequently in the Soviet press and elsewhere. In his speech 
at the Bolshoi Theater on November 6, 1954, Saburov declared: 


... heavy industry is the very foundation of socialist economy. Without heavy 
industry we cannot supply all branches of the national economy with new and 
completely modern technical equipment to ensure the independence of our mother- 
land. Therefore the Party and the Soviet government are taking measures to ensure 
the rapid development of the production of electric power, metal, fuel and 
machinery. While industrial production as a whole increased 2.8 times between 
1940 and 1954, the output of heavy industry increased 3.4 times in the same period.® 


On December 21, 1954 V. Kruzhkov, head of one of the sections of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, wrote an article in Pravda 
entitled “J. V. Stalin: V. I. Lenin’s Great Successor,” in which he wrote: 


At the present time, when the problems of finishing the building of socialism 
and of the gradual transition to Communism are being solved, the Party calls on 
the Soviet people to concentrate principally on fulfilling the plans for the further 
growth of heavy industry. It is in heavy industry that the Party sees the very 
root of a socialist economy, a firm basis for the further development of the national 


5 Pravda, November 7, 1954. 
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economy as a whole. A new, great improvement in the development of heavy in- 
dustry would further strengthen the defense capacity of our country and would 
be a reliable guarantee of the inviolability of our borders. 


The TsSU report on production in 1954 states: 


The year 1954 saw the continued growth of heavy industry, which is basic to 
the development of the national economy. Increased production of metal, coal, 
oil, electric power, chemical products, machinery and equipment ensured the 
growth of production in all branches of industry.® 


In an article in the form of a discussion with those who support primarily 
the development of the food and light industries, the chief editor of Pravda, 
D. Shepilov, writes: 


The Party, guided by Marxist-Leninist economic theory, has laid primary 
emphasis on speeding up the production of the means of production—the develop- 
ment of heavy industry—and has in this way ensured the rapid growth of the 
national economy; for heavy industry has been, is and will continue to be the 
corner-stone of all branches of the socialist economy, the very basis of the Soviet 
Union’s power and national prosperity.’ 


Shepilov did not mention Malenkov’s slogan about a “sharp increase” in 
the production of the food and light industries, but he emphasized their second- 
ary nature, declaring: 


The law of socialist economy (that increased production of the means of pro- 
duction is primary) by no means excludes the possibility that in certain years it 
may be expedient and necessary to eliminate a lag in the production of consumer 
goods, to improve the state of the food and light industries and agriculture. The 
Party constantly takes measures of this nature when it discovers disharmony in 
the economy. 


This implies that the food and light industries will only occasionally receive 
special attention, while in most years these branches will be the stepchild of 
the national economy. 


The Ministry of the Consumer Goods Industry fulfilled its gross output plan 
for 1954 by 105% (104% in 1953). More details on this industry’s fulfillment 
of its plan will be found elsewhere in this section. Although it shows a formal 
achievement, the TsSU report does not state whether the plans for individual 
items were fulfilled in 1954 and whether the seasonal production plan was kept 
to. Many articles and paragraphs appeared in the Soviet press during 1954 show- 
ing that these two important aspects of the plan were not being carried out. 
The nomenclature adopted in the TsSU report is somewhat general in nature 
and is intended to conceal the true state of affairs. For example, the categories 
do not include products made out of two or more raw materials. 


Thus, the headings “cotton fabrics” and “woolen fabrics” include cotton 
fabrics with silk in them, part wool material and mixed cloths with a silk content. 


® Pravda, January 21, 1955. 
7 Ibid., January 24, 1954. 
8 Ibid. 





Artificial fabrics are included under natural fabrics. In the TsSU report only 
two types of footwear are mentioned—leather and rubber. It is reasonable to 
assume that “leather footwear” includes shoes with leather soles and cloth 
uppers, leather shoes with rubber soles, felt boots with leather vamps or soles, 
etc. This may indicate that the “fulfillment of the plan” in the consumer goods 
industry is more the result of statistical adjustment by economists, planners, 
TsSU workers and the Ministries than a real achievement of the industry itself. 
The Ministry of the Food Industry fulfilled its gross output plan by 103% 
in 1954 compared with 100.5% in 1953. The Ministry of the Fishing Industry 
and the Ministry of Meat and Dairy Products were made independent units in 
1954. They failed to fulfill the plan (92% and 97% respectively). Failure to meet 
the plan in the production of the chief food items was reflected in the fact that 
the Soviet press did not once quote any absolute figures for production in 1954. 
Similarly, the TsSU report on January 21, 1955 indicated only whether the 
plan was fulfilled or not for certain products. In other cases the report cites 
percentage increases in 1954 production compared with 1953. Articles not men- 
tioned are presumably those whose production was less in 1954 than in 1953. 


From this report, together with the production plan for food products in 
1954 (confirmed by the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party on October 30, 1954), the following 
table may be compiled: 


Food Production in 1954 


—— Percentage Increase —— Production in Thousands of Tens 
19§3 OVer 1952 1954 OVEr 1953 1954 Plan 1954 Actual 


109 2,180 2,012 
Sausages 111 710 Fulfilled 
Animal Fat 102 476 408 
Vegetable Oil 111 1,300 * 
Margarine 116 390 Fulfilled 
Macaroni and Noodle Products 115 872 Fulfilled 
Sugar . 4,300 tT 
Fish and Fish Products 114 930 Not Fulfilled 

* Not reported by the Central Statistical Administration. 

t Less than 3,600,000 tons. 

Thus, the Ministry of the Food Industry of the USSR, despite its formal 
fulfillment of the gross output plan by 103%, failed to carry out the plan for 
many items, of which sugar is particularly noteworthy. Sugar production was 
evidently so low in 1954 that the TsSU did not mention this product in its list. 
This only happens when production is less than that of the preceding year. 
According to Malenkov’s speech at the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR in 1953, 3.6 million tons of sugar would have been produced by the 
end of that year. Although the plan for 1954 was for 4.3 million tons of sugar, 
the actual output must have been less than 3.6 million tons, for the reason 
mentioned above. The situation is just as bad in the production of animal fats. 
For an overall increase in production of 72% during the Second Postwar Five- 
Year Plan, an annual increase of a little less than 12% over each preceding year 
is necessary. However, as the table shows, in 1953 and 1954 only 3% and 2% 
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increases respectively were achieved. The 1954 result was, in absolute figures, 
408,000 tons (102% of 1953 production, given in Malenkov’s speech at the 
Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet as 400,000 tons). The Ministries of the Meat 
and Dairy Industry and of the Fishing Industry also failed in their plans. Pro- 
duction of most food products increased at a slower rate than in 195}. 


Finally, it is noteworthy that the TsSU annual report avoids drawing any 
optimistic conclusions about the work of the food and light industries based 
on the experience of 1954. In the report for 1953 much emphasis was laid on 
the decisions aimed at achieving a sharp increase in consumer goods production, 
and on carrying out these decisions. In the TsSU report of January 21, 1955, 
however, there is only one dry and inexpressive phrase along these lines: “Pro- 
duction of consumer goods has been expanded.” The economic thaw, which 
aimed at developing primarily the Soviet food and light industries, ended in 
the fall of 1954. 


Agriculture 


Grain: The announcement of the Central Statistical Administration on the 
agricultural plan for 1954 has not indicated the area under grain crops or the 
average yield for 1954. It has, however, mentioned that the plans for state grain 
purchases were fulfilled ahead of schedule. While the gross figures for grain 
production are not given, the area devoted to winter and spring crops is reported 
to have increased by 8.9 million hectares over 195}3.! Figures published for pre- 
vious years permit a calculation of the harvest for 1954. 


Reporting on the results of the plan for 1952, the Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration announced that, on the basis of field estimates of the harvest, the 
gross production could amount to 133.6 million metric tons.? This method of 
estimating the amount of standing grain rather than the amount actually brought 
into the barn is not realistic. The estimates themselves are usually optimistic 
and losses in harvesting and transportation are ignored. Professor Jasny has 
calculated the error to be about 20%.* Thus, the actual gross harvest in 1952 
amounted to no more than 105 million metric tons. 


According to the Central Statistical Administration, the harvest in 1953 
was very nearly the same as in 1952.4 That would indicate that it was some- 
what lower than in 1952, probably not exceeding 100 million metric tons. 
Although figures for 1954 have not been published, Saburov, in a speech given 
on November 6, 1954, stated that the harvest for 1954 would be somewhat 
greater than in 1953.5 This would lead to the assumption that the harvest was 
no greater than in 1952, or about 105 million metric tons. 


1 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 

® [bid., January 23, 1955. 

* Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, Standford, 1949, p. 548. 
* Pravda, January 31, 1955. 


5 Ibid., November 7, 1954. 





In sum, grain production has been as follows: 


80,100,000 metric tons 
119,000,000 metric tons 
105,000,000 metric tons 
100,000,000 metric tons 
105,000,000 metric tons 


Figures for 1913 and 1940 from S, Prokopovicz, Narodnoe Khozyaistvo SSR (The National Economy of the 
USSR), New York, 1952, Volume I, Page 135. 

Thus grain production has not yet reached the prewar level. For the past 
three years the harvest has varied only slightly, although the directives of the 
XIX Party Congress called for a 40—50% increase during the current Five- 
Year Plan, which runs to the end of 1955. There is little reason to believe that 
Khrushchev’s demand for a 35—40% increase over 1953 in 1954—55 will 
be met.® 


The Central Statistical Administration reported that by December 5, 1954 
combined state purchases were 4.5 million metric tons above the level of the 
same date in 1953. It is entirely possible that state purchases increased in 1954 
despite unfavorable conditions. This can be explained in part by the fact of in- 
creased mechanization of farm labor. Since the Machine Tractor Stations are paid 
in kind for their work by the farms, an increase in their income as a result of 
greater mechanization will show up as rise in state purchases. Thus greater 
state purchases do not necessarily mean greater over-all production but rather 
a change in the make-up of the distribution system, with less grain at the dis- 
posal of the farms. 


Mechanization has increased as follows: 


— (Figures in Percentages) — 
1952 1953 1954 


Share of All Field Work Done by MTS 75 80 82 
Plowing 80 93 100 
Sowing (Winter) 80 88 95 
Sowing (Spring) ~ = 88 
Combine Harvesting 70 77 82 


SOURCE: Pravda, January 23, 1953, January 31, 1954 and January 21, 1955. 


Soviet authorities have announced that, due to a drought in the Ukraine 
in 1954, the Ukraine’s planned quota for state purchases was reduced by 3.743 
million metric tons. The quota for the Volga region was likewise reduced. 
Accounts of rainfall during April, May, June and July cast some doubt on 
the truth of drought reports. In its weekly accounts of weather conditions 
in the USSR, Selskoe khozyaistvo has furnished information to indicate that 
rainfall in the Ukraine and the Volga region in 1954 was quite sufficient to 
ensure an average harvest. 


In 1954 industry provided agriculture with 137,000 tractors (based on the 
15 hp standard used for accounting) and 37,000 grain combines. Of these, 84% 
of the tractors and 48.6% of the combines were sent to the areas where new 
® Pravda, March 21, 1954. 
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lands are being cultivated.’ In addition, at harvest time many combines and 
many of the most skilled combine operators were sent to the new agricultural 
regions. In its issue of December 15, 1954, Selskoe khozyaistvo stated that 
drivers had been sent to Kazakhstan from the other republics.§ From Stavropol 
Oblast alone 640 combines with their operators were taken. 


It may be assumed that the best machines and their operators were sent to 
the new lands. The lack of new specialists and the significant decrease in machin- 
ery as well as the loss of grain due to delayed harvesting—these are among the 
primary reasons for the failure of the grain harvest in 1954. It appears that the 
grain situation will continue to be critical for some time to come. 


Livestock Raising: The number of livestock in Soviet herds on October 1, 
1953 and on the same date in 1954 was as follows:® 


1953 19 
——— (In Millions) ——— 
64.9 
27-5 
$1.0 
138.4 
SOURCE: Pravda, January 31, 1954, November 8, 1954, January 21, 1955. 


These figures would indicate that the program for a sharp increase in agri- 
cultural products has not been fulfilled. On the contrary, they bear out the 
complaint that livestock has perished in large numbers due to improper han- 
dling and lack of fodder. During the winter of 1954—55 the Soviet press voiced 
great concern for the dangers to livestock herds. Livestock has been sold in 
large numbers since the first of October last year (the census date). The kolkhoz, 
“Bolshevik” reduced its herds by 26 head of cattle, 335 sheep and 219 hogs.'° 
On one farm in Dagestan ASSR, in November 1954, 920 sheep perished on 
open pasture. In December the number was even greater."! 


The fluctuations of the hog census are striking: 


January 1, 28.5 million head 
October 1, " 
January 1, 

October 1, 


SOURCES: Khrushchev’s speech before the Central Committee of the Communist Party, September 3, 1953; 
Pravda, January 31, 1954; January 21, 1955. 


The drop in herds has always been considerable during the winter months. 
The actual reason for the change from October 1st to January rst as the census 
date is not known, but a result is the appearance of a considerably greater 
number of animals in statistical reports. 


7 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 

8 Radio Moscow, August 6, 1954. 

® Pravda, November 8, 1954. 

1 Orlovskaya pravda, January 8, 1955. 
™ Izvestia, January 12, 1955. 





Domestic Trade 


Trade is one of the weakest links in the Soviet planned economy. Soviet 
trade organs have not been able to satisfy the diverse, ever-changing individual 
demands of millions of Soviet citizens. Consequently, the population continued 
to complain about the shortage of basic goods, the restricted selection of items 
and the lack of hygienic conditions in the stores. These complaints have, in turn 
caused the Soviet government to level attacks against the trade organizations 
for bad management, unjust distribution of goods and failure to meet the 
demands of the population. The Central Statistical Administration, in its report 
on the results of the state economic plan for 1954, confirms this unsatisfactory 
state:! 


Despite a considerable increase in the production and sale of industrial com- 
modities, the ever growing needs of the population for a number of important 
consumer goods items have not yet been fully satisfied. Concurrently, some trading 
organizations are distributing goods unfairly, dispatching them without having 
first taken into account the requirements of the population. In many cases trading 
organizations are failing to demand that the goods supplied by industry for sale 
to the population be of a high quality. 


The report of the Central Statistical Administration conceals the quanti- 
tative achievements of the internal trade plan. In accordance with Soviet prac- 
tice, this report gives only the percentage increase (18%) for total commodity 
turnover in 1954 and for the sale of individual commodities compared with 
1953. The fact that absolute figures are not available to the general public is 


an indication that Soviet authorities are reluctant to reveal the true situation. 
This emerges clearly when attempts are made to compare, for example, the 
results of the state economic plan with the five-year plan directives laid down 
at the XIX Party Congress; or the results of plans in previous years with this 
year’s achievements. Percentage indices are given to make any real comparisons 
impossible. For example, the directives show the percentage increase in meat 
products as a whole for 1951 and 1952. Reports on plan fulfilment for 1951 
and 1952 indicate separately percentages for meat and for sausage, whereas for 
1953 and 1954 percentage indices for meat products as a whole are shown once 
more. Percentage increases of butter and vegetable oil sales for 1951, 1953 and 
1954 are given separately; sales for 1952 are combined in one index. The per- 
centage index for increases in fruit sales is indicated only in the statistics reports 
for 1951 and 1953, that for vegetables only for 1953 and 1954. All textiles: 
cotton, wool and silk are grouped in one class in the directives. The statistics 
reports give separate indices for cotton fabrics (the 1952 index is missing), and 
for silk fabrics; indices on woolen textiles for 1951 and 1952 are not shown. 
The directives contain the percentage increase for footwear in general, but the 
reports only speak of leather footwear. Reports for 1951 and 1952 only give 
indices for soap and for building materials. 


1 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 
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Such gaps not only reveal a deliberate obscuring of the truth; in some cases 
they provide oblique proof that sales of certain goods are behind schedule. For 
example, the directives aimed at increasing metalware production 2% times, 
but the statistics reports indicate nowhere that metalware is an item in the 
indices of Soviet commodity turnover. Omissions in percentage indices over 
certain years suggest that sales during the period decreased rather than increased. 
This is the case with such goods as fruit, building materials, industrial and toilet 
soap in 1954. 

When we attempt to compare indices of sales increases with indices of pro- 
duction increases of the same goods we encounter the enigmas of Soviet statis- 
tics. For example, in 1954 meat production increased by 9% and that of sausage 
by 11% while sales of meat and meat products increased by 16%. It is hardly 
convincing to explain this discrepancy by pointing to existing stocks of meat 
products left over from the previous year. Neither were meat imports sufficient 
to cover such a discrepancy.? A greater percentage increase in sales than in 
production may also be found in a number of other cases as follows: 


Comparison of Increase in Sales with Increase in Production in 1954 


(Percent) 
Sales Increase Production Increase 


Fish and Fish Products 18 14 
Butter 7 2 
Vegetable Oil 22 11 
Cheese 18 12 


Confectionery II 3 
Tea 20 II 


Cotton Fabrics 18 6 
Woolen Goods 25 17 
Hosiery 24 10 
Leather Footwear 16 7 


The discrepancy in some cases can be explained by imports (fish, butter, 
cheese, tea), or by the hold-over of stocks from the previous year (fabrics, 
hosiery, footwear), although this latter explanation seems rather far-fetched, 
if one considers the great demand for these goods. It likewise seems impossible 
to reconcile the discrepancy between the sales increase and the production in- 
crease for confectionery.* 

The 1954 rate of sales increase in manufactured consumer goods is higher 
than for foodstuffs. It varies from 169% (leather footwear) to a tenfold increase 
(washing machines); for foodstuffs it ranges from 6% (eggs) to 22% (vegetable 
oil). This means ultimately that in the structure of Soviet internal trade changes 
are taking place, whose scope cannot yet be determined. However, Soviet sources 
do not support the Bolshevik claim of an increase in the material well-being of 
the Soviet population. This is immediately apparent from the following table: 


2 IV Konferentsiya Instituta po izucheniyu istorii i kultury SSSR (IV Conference of the 
Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR), Munich, 1954, p. 114. 

3 Ezhenedelny obzor vazhneishikh sobytii v SSSR (Weekly Review of the most Important 
Events in the USSR), Munich, 1955, No. 43. 
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Structure of Soviet Trade in Consumer Goods 


(Percent) 
1928 1932 1938 1940 1953 


48.9 §93 63.1 $4.7 
fll 40.7 36.9 45-3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Figures for 1928, 1932 and 1938 are taken from Voprosy ekonomiki, 1953, No. 8, Page 31, for 1940 and 1953 
from Voprosi ekonomiki, 1953, No. 11, Page 9. 





Thus, even by 1953 the position of manufactured items in trade was below 
that attained in the last year of NEP. In 1928 the Soviet population had all the 
foodstuffs it wanted. Moreover, it was able to spend more on manufactured 
goods than on food. In 1953 the Soviet population spent more than half of its 
earning on foodstuffs (allowing for taxation, payment for municipal services, 
housing, etc.). It seems unlikely that any increase in trade during 1954 has im- 
proved this situation. 


Rail Transportation 


The Central Statistical Administration has announced that the railroad 
freight plan for 1954 has been overfulfilled and that the task of increasing 
the freight volume by 3;—40% in the period 1950 to 1955 has been fulfilled 
in four instead of five years.! Overfulfillment of the freight plans for other 
means of transportation has likewise been announced. The figures released by 
the Soviet authorities permit some analysis of the transportation situation. 

The project for increasing the proportion of freight carried by other means 
of transportation in order to reduce the tremendous burden on the railroads 
has not been successful. In 1954 the Soviet railroads accounted for 85% of all 
freight traffic: the same proportion as in 1953.2 The growth of rail freight is 
shown in the following table: 

1928 1940 1959 1954 
Freight in Billion Ton-Kilometers : 93-4 415.0 601.7 854.5 
Freight in Million Tons . 156.0 $92.6 859.6 1,000.0* 
* Estimated. 


SOURCES: E. P. Lebedev, Transportnaya statistika (Transportation Statistics), Moscow, 1953, Pages 30—32; 
N. S. Shilnikov, Zheleznodorozhny transport strany sotsializma (Rail Transportation in the Land of Socialism), 
Moscow, 1951, Page 25; Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 6, Page 52; Sotsialisticheskoe stroitelstvo SSSR 
(Socialist Construction in the USSR), Moscow, 1934; Radio Moscow, January 21, 1955 (in an announcement of the 
Central Statistical Administration). 


As pointed out above, the decision of the XIX Party Congress provided for 
a 35—40% increase of freight traffic, or a total of 846.4 billion ton-kilometers. 
Thus, the announced figure of 854.5 billion ton-kilometers for 1954 represents 
an overfulfillment of the plan by 8.1 billion ton-kilometers.* 


1 Radio Moscow, January 21, 1955. 

2 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 4, p. 72. 

3 Direktivy X1X sezda partii po pyatomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya SSSR na 1951—1955 
gody (Directives of the XIX Congress of the Communist Party for the Fifth Five-Year Plan for 
the Development of the USSR, 1951-1955), Moscow, 1952, p. 22; N. S. Shilnikov, Zheleznodo- 
rozhny transport strany sotsializma (Rail Transportation in the Land of Socialism), Moscow, 
1951, p. 25. 
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A comparison of the rates of increase of freight volume in ton-kilometers 
and actual freight tonnage gives us the following: 


Growth of Freight Volume 
(1913 = 100) 

































































1928 1940 1950 1954 


Freight Volume (Ton-Kilometers) 
Freight Tonnage 


Length of haul has increased; the average length of freight haul can be seen 
from the following table: 


490.0 Kilometers 
631.4 
7099.3 
790.0 
690.0 
749-0 
752.0 
854.5 
SOURCES: Planovoe khozyaistv>, Moscow, 1954, No. 6, Page 52; N. S. Shilnikov, Zheleznodorozhny transport 


strany sotsializma (Rail Transportation in the Land of Socialism), Moscow, 1951, Page 25; Sotsialisticheskoe 
stroitelstvo SSSR (Socialist Construction in the USSR), Moscow, 1934; Radio Moscow, January 21, 1955. 


At a session of the Supreme Soviet, Kaganovich announced that excessively 


long hauls and other inefficient use of the rail system represented about 50 mil- 
lion tons of freight annually.‘ 
Some of the individual items mentioned were: 
I 3,000,000 
Petroleum 4,600,000 


Ferrous Metals 2,000,000 
4,500,000 


* Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 4, p- 72. 





These 50 million tons represent a volume of about 43 billion ton-kilometers. 

The increase in freight volume is due largely to the greater length of haul 
rather than to a rise in absolute tonnage. The government’s efforts to combat 
this tendency have not been very successful. It has been announced that, from 
1940 to 1950, volume in ton-kilometers has increased by 91% whereas actual 
tonnage showed a 51% rise.> Similar data for 1954 has not been published. 

The Central Statistical Administration has also announced that the plan for 
more efficient use of rolling stock has not been fulfilled.® In addition, the trans- 
portation plans for many items (timber, firebrick, building material, mineral 
fertilizer, cotton, etc.) were not fulfilled in 1954. 

Thus, it would appear that any overfulfillment of the rail transportation 
plan is actually illusory, based on an increased length of haul, which, to a great 
extent, represents wasted effort. The chief reasons for the greater length of 
haul are: 

1. The inherent weakness of the Soviet system of planned marketing and 

transportation; 

2. The priority of strategic over economic considerations in planning the 

location of capital construction projects. 

Important factors have been the Party’s policy of developing the Far East 
and the more recent campaign to open up new lands in Western Siberia, Kazakh- 
stan and the Altai region. This has necessitated transporting large quantities 
of material over great distances. 

Another significant factor is the large proportion of cross hauls and ineffi- 
cient routing of shipments. Shipping grain from Kazakhstan to the European 


part of the USSR via Central Asia rather than directly tends to inflate the figures 
for average length of haul and, consequently, those for ton-kilometer freight 
volume. 

In 1939 a decision of the XVIII Party Congress declared: “It is necessary to 
bring industry nearer the sources of its raw materials and the regions of con- 


7 


sumption in order to liquidate irrational and excessively long hauls. . 
However, the average length of haul rose from 700.3 kilometers in 1940 to 
790.0 in 1945. The reduction from 790 to 690 called for in the First Postwar 
Five-Year Plan was not attained. Dropping to 749 kilometers in 1952, the aver- 
age length of haul rose to 753 kilometers in 1953. 

5 Pravda, November 12, 1954. 


® Radio Moscow, January 21, 1955. 
7 Shilnikov, op. cit., p. 35. 


Consumer Goods Industry 

On the eve of 1955 the Soviet Ministry of Consumer Goods Production 
reported that the annual plan for gross output had been completed by December 17, 
1954, and the plan for the majority of the most important consumer items by 
December 29.! This branch of industry was, therefore, clearly not amgng the 


1 Izvestia, December 30, 1954. 
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laggers. Four days previously, /zvestia published a long article by N. Mirotvortsev, 
the Deputy Minister of Consumer Goods Production,” in which he said that by 
December 17, 1954 this industry had fulfilled its plan for gross output and would, 
moreover, exceed it by 40 million meters of cotton fabric and 17 million meters 
of silk as well as other items. On the basis of these figures and those of the plan 
for 1954° a comparison of the plan and its actual achievement can be made: 


Consumer Goods Production in 1954 
(Units: In Millions) 
Compared 
with 1953 
Type of Goods (Percentage) Planned Estimated* Actual 


Cotton Cloth (meters) 106 $549.0 $,§00.0 5,589.0 
Woolen Cloth (meters) 117 242.0 242.0 243.0 
Silk Cloth (meters) 129 $04.0 $20.0 $21.0 
Linen Cloth (meters) _ 395.0 _ 402.0 
Knitted Underwear (articles) 118 326.0 Plan Not Fulfilled 
Knitted Outerwear (articles) 114 79.0 -- 79-5 
Hosiery (pairs) 110 673.0 — 678.0 
Leather Footwear (pairs) 107 267.0 — 273.0 
Sewn Goods (value in million rubles) .... ~- 44.014 ~ 44.214 


* Saburov’s report of November 6, 1954. 
SOURCES: Report of the Central Statistics Office, January 21, 1955. Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the Cenral Committee of the Communist Party, October 28, 1953. Jzvestia, December 26, 1954. 


This table gives a distinct impression of achievement. However, an analysis 
shows that there are no grounds as yet to talk of a “sharp increase” as promised 
by Malenkov in August 1953. Many of the items barely improved on the plan 
adopted at the XIX Party Congress. 

More than two months before Mirotvortsev’s article appeared in /zvestia, 
Pravda published on October 5, 1954 a sharp editorial which described the posi- 
tion in more sombre terms. Far from indicating an improvement, a serious lag 
was reported. 

Moreover, if the program had not been completed during these eight months 
it seems highly improbable that the deficit could have been cleared and an excess 
acquired during the remaining four. In addition, it must be borne in mind that 
three of these four months were in the winter period, when Soviet industry as 
a whole usually suffers serious holdups, mainly because of difficulties in trans- 
porting raw material and fuel. 

The Deputy Minister of Consumer Goods Production passed over in silence 
the important question: whether the 1954 plan had been carried out exactly 
according to the program. This question is complicated by another, no less 
important factor—the need to provide goods at the right season. Pravda’s editorial 
of October 5, 1954 gives grounds enough to presume that the plan was not ful- 
filled either with respect to the items to be produced or the seasonability of the 
goods, It made clear that industry and the trade network did not satisfy the 


® Izvestia, December 26, 1954. 

3 Decree On the Expansion of Consumer Goods Production and the Improvement of Quality, 
published by the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on October 28, 1953. 

* Bulletin, Munich, November 1954, “Esthetics and Everyday Life in the Soviet Union.” 
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demands of the populace for consumer goods in 1954 at the proper time. Many 
garment, knitting and shoe factories, to all intents and purposes, ceased pro- 
ducing goods required for the summer. “As a result, in many raions it was difficult 
to obtain in summer a light suit, a summer coat or shoes, headgear and various 
children’s accessories.” 

In the fall of 1954 the same situation prevailed with regard to winter goods. 
Pravda was able to name only two enterprises which went over to winter pro- 
duction at the right time in 1954. These were the knitwear factory “Marat” in 
Tallinn which manufactures children’s and ski suits and the garment factory “Volo- 
darsky” in Leningrad manufacturing ready-made dresses. Most Soviet consumer 
goods enterprises do not get their products out at the proper time. For example, 
the “Tenyakov” garment factory in Kharkov in the third quarter of 1954 failed 
to provide a considerable number of men’s and women’s winter coats, suits and 
trousers but even in September continued manufacturing summer clothing. At the 
“Severokhod” shoe factory in Yaroslavl and the “Krasnaya zvezda” factory in 
Kimry even in October 1954, there had been no change-over to the mass pro- 
duction of fall and winter welted footwear for men and women. 

Mirotvortsev was also compelled to report that: 

. .. the Soviet consumer has made serious and quite justifiable complaints. Popular 
demand for worsted cloth and specific types of cotton fabric, piqué bedspreads, linen 
goods, coats and suits have not been fully met. Numerous reproaches pour into the 
enterprises condemning the quality of the articles.® 


In a number of broadcasts during the fall of 1954, Radio Moscow reported 
on the poor quality of products and the failure of individual enterprises and even 
branches of the consumer goods industry to fulfill their programs. For example, 
on September 5, 1954 it announced that: 

...many mills, factories and industrial artels of the Ministry of Consumer Goods 
Production are still manufacturing articles of poor quality. In several enterprises the 
production of low quality goods has become systematic and has assumed such pro- 
portions that trade organizations have been compelled to suspend purchases. 


Thus, in July and August 1954: 

[The purchase of] certain clothes from the Serpukhov Second Cotton Printing 
Factory, cotton fabric trousers from the Gorky Garment Works No. 2, pillows from 
the Moscow Feather and Down Factory and sewn articles from the artel “Progress” 
in Kherson was suspended. 


On December 2, 1954 the late news from Moscow reported that: 


... during the nine months of 1954, the footwear enterprises of Belorussia under- 
produced by about 200,000 pairs. In the... Ministry of Consumer Goods Production 
of the Latvian SSR, in the city of Riga alone six enterprises in the third quarter of 1954 
and five in October failed to fulfill their production programs. 


The announcement by the Minister of the Consumer Goods Industry there- 
fore comes as somewhat of a surprise, for it contradicts most of the information 


5 Pravda, October 5, 1954. 
6 Izvestia, December 26, 1954. 
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given, by the Soviet press and radio describing the unsatisfactory position in this 
branch of industry. 


However, even if the Minister’s announcements of December 26 and 30 were 
true, there should be no talk of a “sharp improvement” in providing the Soviet 
population with consumer goods. A comparison of the original directives for the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan with the government’s program for a “sharp increase” as 
envisaged in the decree of October 28, 1954 is sobering. It clearly shows that the 
“sharp increase” promised in August 1953 is basically the same as the Second 
Postwar Five-Year Plan approved by Stalin in October 1952. This envisaged 
only a rather slow increase in consumer goods production. 


Until quite recently, the proof of this situation was obscured by the lack of 
official data on the scope of consumer goods production for 195;0—the base year 
for calculation of planned production for the period 1951-55. However, a report 
by Saburov given November 6, 1954’ gave the percentage increases of various 
consumer goods items between 1950 and 1954. These permit the volume of pro- 
duction for 1950 to be calculated. The results are as follows: 


Consumers Goods Production 
(Units: In Millions) 
— “% Increase— ‘Sharp Increase 
———— Production -— Original —- over Orig. Plan | 

: Estimated* Actual Actual Production Plan Actual Planned | 

Iype of Goods 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Cotton Cloth (meters).. 3,839 5,000 5,300 §,440 6,181 : ‘ 5,589 
Woolen Cloth (meters).. 155 190 200 215 239 . 4 243 
Leather Footwear (pairs) 164 Figures NotGiven 226 254 t 25. 273 


* For a different estimate see Schwartz, Russia's Soviet Economy, New York, 1950, p. 567 (Ed 
Estimated Production figures for 1950 are calculated from data contained in Saburov's report. The 1952 produc 
on figures are from Malenkov’s report at the XIX Congress. The 1953 production figures are trom Malenkov’s speec 
at the 5. Session of the Supreme Soviet. The 1954 “Sharp Increase’’ Plan figures are trom /zvestia, December 26, 1954 
The 1955 “Sharp Increase” Plan figures are from the Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Centra! 
Commitee of the Communist Party, October 28, 1953. 

A comparison of the Original Production Plan figures for 1954 and 1955 with 
those given for the “Sharp Increase” Plan shows but a slight difference; it does not 
warrant the claim that the population has been infinitely better provided for in 
1954 and will continue to be in 1955. This is even more clearly demonstrated by 


the following table: 


Per Capita Production 
(Population in 1954: 210 Million, in 1955: 214 Million) 
— Fifth Five Year Plan— — ‘Sharp Increase” Plan 
Type of Goods 1955 1954 1955 
Cotton Cloth (meters) ‘ 28.80 26.60 29.20 
Woolen Cloth (meters) F 1.12 1.16 1.26 
Leather Footwear (pairs) 1.19 1.30 1.49 


Allowing for the fact that a large share of the woolen cloth products and 
leather footwear is supplied to the Soviet armed forces and the innumerable 
uniformed departments, the sharp increase loses most of its meaning as far as 
providing goods to the population is concerned. 


* Pravda, November 7, 1954. 





Soviet Trade Agreements With the Free World in 1954 


Soviet trade relations with the rest of the world were particularly intense dur- 
ing 1954. At the beginning of the year the USSR, hitherto having declined similar 
pacts, suddenly took part in the international sugar agreement.' In the economic 
institutions of the UN (the tenth session of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East which took place in February 1954 in Kandy; the ninth session 
of the Economic Commission for Europe in March in Geneva; the eighth session of 
the UN Economic and Social Council from June 23 to August 8, also in Geneva), 
the representative of the Soviet Union was particularly energetic in his attempts 
to demonstrate the advantages of concluding more trade agreements with the 
Soviet Union. Special attention was paid to the underdeveloped countries of the 
Near and Middle East.” In January and February a large group of British business- 
men headed by G. B. Scott, the director of Crompton-Parkinson, visited Moscow. 
The Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade offered this delegation extremely enticing 
prospects for developing Anglo-Soviet trade relations.* 


Economic delegations of other countries, including India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Argentina and Yugoslavia, also visited Moscow.‘ 


The Soviet Union took an active part in various exhibitions and fairs: in Milan, 
Lyons, London, Copenhagen, Leipzig, Vienna, Salonika, Smyrna, Damascus, 
Jakarta, Bankok and Peiping. In all, there were 12 exhibitions and fairs as against 
three in 1953; nearly half of them were in countries of the Near East or Asia.® 


There are various reasons for this intensification of foreign trade. First and 
foremost was the catastrophic decrease in trade turnover between the USSR and 
the democratic countries in 1953. According to UN figures® exports from the 
USSR to countries other than the ten satellites were: 


Millions of Dollars Year Millions of Dollars 


The Soviet Union’s imports are not registered individually but only together 
with those of the countries of Eastern Europe, which includes all the Soviet satel- 
lites. The figures for these imports also showed a decrease: 


Millions of Dollars Year Millions of Dollars 
Gene: hid ae a a eek 1,098.3 


Exports from the European satellites to the democratic countries also showed 
a slight drop: 


Millions of Dollars Year Millions of Dollars 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, January 21, 1955. 

2 Vneshnyaya torgovlya (Foreign Trade), Moscow, 1954, No. 4, pp. 8—14; No. 6, pp. 1—9; 
No. 10, pp. 28—35. 

3 Ibid., No. 4, pp. 5—7- 

4 Ibid., No. 11, p. 44; Radio Moscow, January 6, 1955. 

5 Die Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, 1954, vol. Il, pp. 48—52. 

® Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, Geneva, August 1954, Special Table A. 
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It can be assumed that in the trade between the Soviet bloc and the democratic 
countries exports approximately equal imports. Thus, it would not introduce a 
great error to accept the above cited figures of exports as the value of imports as 
well. Deducting these figures from the world imports of the USSR and the East 
European satellites, a result is obtained which could justifiably be taken as the 
volume of Soviet imports from the free countries of the world: 


Millions of Dollars Year Ti!lions of Dollars 


It can be seen that the import figures are almost the same as the export, and 
the Soviet Union’s imports from the democratic countries have decreased by the 
same proportion as the exports, as would probably be expected. 


Another reason for the lively activity is the present trend taken by Soviet 
economic policy towards a sharp increase in the living standards of the populace. 
As will be seen later, the leaders of Soviet foreign trade are giving most attention to 
importing foodstuffs, chiefly meat products. However, such efforts have not 
yielded any perceptible results.’ 


The third reason was that 1953 was a year of decreased economic activity in 
the USA. The leaders of the USSR again were counting on a world crisis. Revived 
trade was to have served both as a means of establishing a firmer economic position 
and of causing complications in the economies of the free world. However, judging 
by the number and terms of trade agreements signed in 1954, it was impossible to 
claim that this increase in Soviet foreign trade has had significant results. 


In 1953 the USSR drew up official trade agreements with 15 countries other 


than the ro satellites. This number did not change in 1954. Agreements were con- 
cluded with the following countries: 


Country Signed Duration of Agreement 
October 25,1953 5 years 
December 2, 1953 5 years 
July 15, 1953 3 years 
Argentina August 5, 1953 Annual automatic renewal 
Italy October 27,1953 1 year 
Afghanistan December 24, 1953 1 year 
Norway January 27,1954 1 year 
January 30,1954 +1 year 
February 2,1954 1 year 
March 27, 1954 1 year 
April 28, 1954 1 year 
April 30, 1954 I year 
June 17, 1954 I year 
Uruguay July 28, 1954 I year 
Greece September 2, 1954 1 year 


Agreements signed in 1953 with Denmark and Iceland for a period of one year 


were not renewed.® There is still a limited amount of trade with Denmark outside 
official pacts as there was with England and a few other countries. 


? Byulleten (Russian Edition), Munich, No. 1, 1954, pp. s—19. 
* Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 6, p. 8. 
* Neue Ziircher Zeitung, January 29,1955; Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 2,p.42. 
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As for the contents of the agreements, the goods destined for the USSR were 
negligible both in value and in significance for the Soviet economy. Meat products, 
which will be dealt with later, are an exception. 


The contents of the agreements are as follows:"” 


Signed in 1993: 


FINLAND— 

Exports to the USSR: Ships, machinery, cable, prefabricated houses, timber, 
cellulose, cardboard, paper, boilers. 

Imports from the USSR: Grain, sugar, cotton, petroleum products, fodder, fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, fertilizers, solid fuels, chemicals, automobiles, tractors, 
agricultural machinery. 


INDIA— 

Exports to the USSR: Tea, coffee, tobacco, black pepper, vegetables and volatile 
oils, wool, leather, jute articles. 

Imports from the USSR: Wheat, barley, petroleum and petroleum products, 


timber, paper, iron and steel products, chemicals, dyes, medical supplies, optical 
and industrial equipment, films, printed goods, tractors, agricultural machinery. 


FRANCE— 

Exports to the USSR: Volatile oils, cocoa beans, citrus fruits, artificial silk 
yarns and cloths, woolen cloth, freighters, transport equipment. (The delivery of 
freighters and equipment is for a three-year period.) 


Imports from the USSR: Corn, wheat, anthracite, coal tar, chromium and 
manganese ores, asbestos and petroleum. 


ARGENTINA— 

Exports to the USSR: Lard, mutton, pork, canned meats, butter, wool, raw 
hides, quebracho extract. 

Imports from the USSR: Petroleum and petroleum products, coal, asbestos, 
industrial equipment, tractors, agricultural machinery, chemical and medicinal 
products, precision instruments, metal products, raw materials. 


ITALY— 

Exports to the USSR: Citrus fruits, artificial silk yarns and cloths, staple fiber, 
woolen cloth, equipment for light industry and food processing, forging and pres- 
sing equipment, freighters, refrigerator ships, tugs, electric cranes. 

Imports from the USSR: Wheat, petroleum, mazut, manganese and chromium 
ores, lumber, anthracite, asbestos, fur, bristles and paraffin. 


10 Based on the texts of trade agreements published in Vneshnyaya torgovlja, Moscow. 
in 193-1954. 





AFGHANISTAN— 

Exports to the USSR: Dried fruits, oil seeds, wool, raw hides, cotton. 

Imports from the USSR: Sugar, petroleum products, metals, chemicals, medi- 
cinal preparations, motor vehicles. 

Signed in 1954: 


VORWAY— 

Exports to the USSR: Blubber, herring, staple fiber, aluminum. 

Imports from the USSR: Grain produce, manganese and chrome ores, auto- 
mobiles. 


BELGIUM and LUXEMBURG— 

Exports to the USSR: Fats, butter, herring, vegetable oils, staple fiber, woolen 
cloth, artificial silk yarn, raw hides, prepared hides, lead, diesel freighters, refrige- 
rator ships, floating cranes, boilers. (The delivery of ships and equipment was 
scheduled for the years 1954-57.) 

Imports from the USSR: Oil cake, canned goods, tobacco, timber, cellulose, 
manganese and chromium ores, Diesel oil, anthracite, coal tar, asbestos, furs. 


SWEDEN— 


Exports to the USSR: Butter, staple fiber, paper, equipment for light industry 
and the paper trade, electrical equipment, drills. 

Imports from the USSR: Petroleum, petroleum products, manganese and chro- 
mium ores, asbestos, oil cakes, furs, automobiles. 


EGY PT— 


Exports to the USSR: Rice, cotton, artificial silk yarns, dressed hides. 
Imports from the USSR: Grain products, petroleum products, timber, tractors, 
agricultural machinery, medicinal supplies. 


HOLLAND— 

Exports to the USSR: Butter, meat, herring, raw hides, staple fiber, medicinal 
supplies, freighters, refrigerator ships, dredges, floating cranes. (The delivery of 
ships and equipment was scheduled for the years 1954-56.) 

Imports from the USSR: Grain, timber, cellulose, anthracite, coal tar, asbestos, 
furs, automobiles. 

LEBANON— 

Exports to the USSR: Vegetable oils, citrus fruits, wool, leather, raw hides, 
woolen cloth. 

Imports from the USSR: Timber, coal, paper, chemicals, medicinal supplies, 
industrial equipment, motor vehicles, agricultural machinery, films. 

IRAN— 
Exports to the USSR: Rice, tobacco, wool, cotton, oil seeds, raisins. 


Imports from the USSR: Sugar, cotton fabrics, cement, timber, paper, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, metals and metal products. 
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URUGUAY— 

Exports to the USSR: Meat, canned meats, wool, raw hides. 

Imports from the USSR: Petroleum and petroleum products, timber, coal, 
newsprint, chemicals, agricultural machinery, industrial equipment. 


GREECE— 
Exports to the USSR: Dried fruits, tobacco, bauxite. 
Imports from the USSR: Petroleum products, coal, timber, automobiles. 


A trade agreement was signed in 1955 with Yugoslavia, the first since that 
country’s break with Moscow. It provides for:" 

Exports to the USSR: Caustic and calcined soda, calcium carbide, hemp, to- 
bacco, leather, ethyl alcohol, plywood. 

Imports from the USSR: Petroleum and petroleum products, cotton, man- 
ganese, anthracite, newsprint. 


An examination of the items involved in these agreements shows that the 
efforts of the Soviet government to increase the import of foodstuffs, particularly 
meat products, have not produced the desired results. Only 5 of the 15 countries 
are sending meat and animal fats to the USSR. It is also noteworthy that there is a 
certain evasion of the embargo on strategic materials on the part of some Western 
nations. Thus, the purchase of vessels abroad permits the Soviets to use their ship- 
yards for the construction of naval craft. 

Very little information is available on the extent of the trade with individual 
countries both from the point of view of quantity and value. Only in the case of 
France is it known that bilateral deliveries are fixed at approximately 12 billion 
francs yearly,'* and in a supplement to the pact with Argentina, exports and im- 
ports are given together with an indication of their volume.'* Other sources indicate 
that the Soviet Union’s imports from Finland for 1954 were fixed at a figure of 
s80 million rubles,’ and the general trade with Iran amounted to 28 million 
dollars.'5 

Figures are available for the quantity of meat imported by the USSR during 
eleven months of 1954.!® It amounted to 110,000 tons (87,000 tons in 1953) and 
included: 

35,000 tons from Uruguay 
22,000 tons from Argentina 
21,300 tons from Denmark 
15,000 tons from France 


3,600 tons from Canada 
2,700 tons from Ireland. 


In relation to the whole meat output of the USSR, which was 5 million tons 
in 1952-53, 110,000 tons is only about 2%. One source" gives the per capita con- 


'! Radio Moscow, January 6, 1955. 
12 Izvestia, July 17, 1953. 
13 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 8, pp. 5—9. 
4 Tbid., pp. 1—4. 
1% Die Weltwirtschaft, op. cit. 
18 [bid. 
Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, New York, 1954, No. 3-4, pp. 59—61. 
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sumption of meat in the USSR as 29.7 kilograms a year. The 2% increase is hardly 
likely to make a significant change. 


The trade credits granted by the Soviet Union to several countries are also 
worthy of attention. On February 6, 1954 an agreement was signed granting a loan 
to Finland of 40 million rubles in gold, American dollars or any other mutually 
acceptable currency, for a period of 10 years at a rate of 2.5%.'* On January 27, 
1954 Afghanistan was offered credit to help in building two elevators, mills and 
granaries.!® No information is available on the scope and conditions of the loan. 
In Delhi an agreement was concluded between India and the USSR on equipping 
a metallurgical plant which will have a potential capacity of 1 million tons of 
steel. The terms were 2.5% over a period of 12 years.® 


The last two instances are an indication of the Soviet Union’s efforts to exert 
an economic influence on the countries of Southern Asia by direct participation in 
construction including the furnishing of specialists. So far, however, there is no 
sign that these efforts are meeting with great success. 


18 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 2, p. 43. 
'® Izvestia, January 29, 1954. 
20 Radio Moscow, February 2, 1955. 


The Amalgamation of Kolkhozes Continues 


On December 10, 1954, Radio Belgorod reported that in one raion of 
Belgorod Oblast three kolkhozes (“Karl Marx”, “Andreev” and “Put Lenina”’) 
with a total area of 15,000 hectares had been combined. Other kolkhozes in the 
same raion are also being combined. There are now 9 whereas before there had 
been 16.! Earlier amalgamation had raised the average area of a collective farm 
to 5,000 hectares, but this was evidently considered insufficient. In general, the 
area of kolkhozes is being increased to 15,000-25,000 hectares, depending on 
local conditions. The amalgamation is the only explanation for their continuing 
decrease in numbers throughout the country. At the plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party on September 3, 1953, Khrushchev 
reported, “Our country’s socialist system now has 94,000 kolkhozes, 8,500 MTS 
and more than 4,000 sovkhozes.” However, a year later Kommunist stated that 
“there are in the country at present almost 90,000 kolkhozes, more than 9,000 
MTS and about 5,000 sovkhozes.”” 


The following table illustrates the development of collectivized agriculture:* 


Number of Kolkhozes 


233,300 


' Radio Belgorod, December 10, 1954. 

* Kommunist, No. 17, November 1954. 

* Selskokbozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1937, vol. II, 
p. 285. 
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By 1937, when the number of kolkhozes reached its peak, 93% of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. The kolkhozes owned 99.1% of all the land under 
grain crops which was formerly held by the peasants.‘ 


Apart from the amalgamation, there have been cases where kolkhoz lands 
have been transferred to sovkhozes, especially in the areas under development 
where there are many new kolkhozes. For example, Komsomolskaya pravdua 
reported on October 3, 1954 that “a meeting of kolkhozniks had unanimously 
decided to transfer 9,000 hectares of unused land to the future grain sovkhoz.” 
This occurred in the Akmolinsk Oblast of the Kazakh SSR. Recently Radio 
Moscow stated that 8 new sovkhozes had been established in the Trans-Volga 
regions. The sovkhozes will work more than 300,000 hectares, including over 
100,000 hectares of virgin and idle lands.5 The remaining 200,000 hectares must 
formerly have belonged to kolkhozes. In March 1950, Khrushchev gave the first 
indication of the amalgamation.® Before this time the question was still under 
discussion. Earlier, Stalin had condemned the passion for organizing “large 
kolkhoz units.””’ 


The work involved in the amalgamation is comparable in scale to that dur- 
ing the first period of collectivization. The reorganization made it very difficult 
for many kolkhozniks, because they had to resettle en masse in the new kolkhoz 
centers. Nevertheless, it was accomplished in a comparatively short time—dur- 
ing the last half of 1950 and in 1951. 


There is reason to believe that since 1950 the Communist leaders have been 
carrying out a basic reorganization of agriculture directed toward “the com- 
plete transition to Communist agriculture.”* This was the decisive factor in the 
decision on amalgamation and explains: 


1. The fact that only sovkhozes are being organized on the virgin and idle 
lands. 


2. The increase in the area of sovkhozes at the expense of kolkhozes, although 
the latter had been given their land originally “in perpetuity.” 


3. The increase of kolkhoz areas until they cover the same area as large 
sovkhozes. 


The MTS are now much more important than before because they bear 
more responsibility for all types of kolkhoz work than the collective farm 
management itself. The MTS have to work out plans for kolkhoz work, to 
compile production and financial estimates as well as make the annual reports. 
It is their responsibility to increase the productivity of labor and to supervise 


4 BSE, 2. ed., Moscow, vol. XXII, p. 81. 

* Radio Moscow, January 5, 1955. 

® N. Khrushchev, O nekotorykh voprosakh dalneishego organizatsionno-khozyaistvennogo 
ukrupneniya kolkhozov (Some Problems Connected with the Further Organizational and Econo- 
mic Amalgamation of Kolkhozes), Moscow, 1950. 

7 Pravda, April 26, 1930. , 

8 Sovkhozy. Sbornik statei pod redaktsiei M. Abrosimova (Sovkhozes. A Collection of 
Articles, edited by M. Abrosimov), Moscow, 1954. 
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and record the weighing of grain.® Over 1,250,000 kolkhozniks have been trans- 
ferred from the farms to the MTS as permanent workers. 

The Communist leaders had economic as well as political reasons for the 
amalgamation. During the war great hopes arose among farmers that the 
kolkhoz system would be modified or even abolished after the war, and in 
expectation of this a markedly anti-kolkhoz mood developed among them. 
Discipline deteriorated noticeably and productivity dropped. Farmers began to 
spend more time working at home than on the kolkhozes. Everywhere they 
attempted to increase their private plots at the expense of kolkhoz lands. In the 
Bobruisk Oblast of the Belorussian SSR, kolkhozniks on 121 farms increased 
their private plots beyond the permitted norms.'® This tendency was general, 
and its effect was that the economic position of kolkhozes deteriorated and the 
amount of produce delivered by them decreased. The country continued to be 
short of essential food products and consumer goods. 

By amalgamating the kolkhozes the Communist leaders intended once and 
for all to put a stop to anti-kolkhoz tendencies by removing collective farmers 
from their original home background and subordinating them to new chairmen 
and brigade leaders on the new and larger farms. Another important factor is 
political. There has always been considerable concern about Party weakness on 
the collective farms. Consolidation will make it possible to provide more farms 
with badly-needed Party workers. 

The combining of kolkhozes will probably continue until the area of any 
given farm reaches that of a sovkhoz. On MTS at present many workshops, 
garages, communal buildings and dwellings are being constructed. The part 
played by MTS in rural, political and economic life continues to increase. The 
Party and Komsomol organization has already been adapted to the MTS zones. 
Party and Komsomol zone secretaries have been chosen and the necessary Party 
and Komsomol training has been instituted. The “proletarization” of the farmers 
is continuing with their resettlement on sovkhozes in the virgin and idle lands, 
and by resettlement within the cotton-growing republics. Uzbekistan, for 
example, has been permitted to resettle 40,000 families from 1954-1958 in order 
to develop the regions now irrigated.'! There is also resettlement in the Azer- 
baidzhan and Tadzhik SSR’s. 

Probably even more kolkhozniks will be transferred to the control of the 
MTS. Preparations are being made to make the MTS the nucleus of future 
socialist farms. 


® Selskoe khozyaistvo (Agriculture), Moscow, July 15, 1954. 
© Pravda, December 19, 1949 
"' Khlopkovodstvo (Cotton-Growing), Moscow, No. 3, 1954. 








REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. January Issue, No. 1, 1955. 


The presence in this edition of two leading articles is a rather significant 
feature. What has been hinted at in the Soviet press for the last two years to vary- 
ing degrees has now been thrown into relief: Stalin is being eclipsed by Lenin. 

In this connection, a comparison of the December 1954 and January 1955 issues 
is not without interest. The December issue marked the 75th year (a special 
occasion) since the birth of Stalin; the January number marks the 31st year (an 
ordinary anniversary) since the death of Lenin. Whereas Stalin’s anniversary was 
referred to not in the editorial but in an ordinary article, nearly the whole issue, 
including the editorial, is devoted to Lenin. The editorial is entitled “The Great 
Force of Lenin’s Ideas on Internationalism.” In addition to its connection with 
Lenin and his theoretical heritage, the article has a special significance. Of late, the 
Soviet Government has been systematically reviving the concept of internation- 
alism, to which it attaches great importance. The period of a diplomatic retreat 
from this idea, characterized by such features as the abolition of the Comintern 
and the replacement of the “Internationale” by another hymn, has come to a close. 
The leitmotiv of this editorial is the old slogan, “Workers of the World Unite,” 
which is regarded as “... a call from the closest unity and fraternal solidarity of 
the workers of all countries and nationalities in the name of the victory of the 
proletarian revolution and the triumph of Communism.” 

Concurrent with an intense activity in founding various international organi- 
zations through which Moscow is attempting to extend its influence to every 
country in the world, the theoretical basis of internationalism is now being rapidly 
revived. Lenin’s heritage in this respect is being utilized as material, although, of 
course, it has been adapted to fit the current situation: 


Proletarian internationalism under present international conditions is the friend- 
ship of nations within the socialist states, the fraternal cooperation of the socialist 
states, which form a single camp, the unification of the working classes of the world 
in the current struggle against aggression and war, for the freedom and social progress 


of mankind. 


Lenin did not and could not have put forth this formulation. It has been put 
forward to fit the present situation and character of recent Soviet propaganda. 

Clarifications have been introduced into Lenin’s concept of the “national libera- 
tion movement.” Much careful thinking had to be done to correlate the idea of 
internationalism with the nationality policy of the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and the crusade against the “deracinated cosmopolites” on the other. A starting 
point is provided by Lenin’s assertion that “... bourgeois nationalism and pro- 
letarian internationalism are two implacably inimical slogans.” 

As a supplement to this, an attack which has been systematically repeated for 
some years is made on the democratic world: “. .. the imperialists, headed by the 
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imperialists of the USA, are preparing a new world war under the banner of 
bourgeois nationalism and pseudopatriotism.” 


Having thus described nationalist tendencies, Kommunist’s editorial shows 
tendencies of an exactly opposite nature in an unsubstantiated reference to Lenin: 
“Lenin also waged war against the reverse side of bourgeois nationalism—against 
cosmopolitanism.” 


The absence of a source reference is understandable. During the Lenin era, the 
word “cosmopolitan” was not used as a derogatory political term. For all that, 
“bourgeois cosmopolitanism,” which is “a result of the world capitalist market, an 
expression of the exploitation of the working masses of the world by international 
capital,” is given much attention. It is depicted in the article as a major social evil, 
as an ideological weapon for “liquidating the national sovereignty of peoples, their 
sovereign rights, their cultures.” 


There are doubtless reasons for such verbosity on the subject of “bourgeois 
nationalism” and “bourgeois cosmopolitanism.” They are only hinted at: 


Socialist society has no economic reason, no class basis for a bourgeois ideology, 
for chauvinism, for racial and national hatreds. However, survivals of capitalism, 
which are supported by capitalist encirclement, still remain ensconced in the conscious- 
ness of individuals. 


These “survivals” are clearly a source of concern to the Soviet government. 
They necessitate a detailed treatment of such questions as the friendship of peoples, 
the solidarity of the workers, and the shift to a high key in the “struggle between 
socialism and capitalism in the international arena.” 


All these statements contain variations on the theme “We are a peace-loving 
people” so widely used for mobilizing supporters for the Soviet Union. 


This idea, however, is closely linked with another, of an aggressive nature: 
“The Soviet people, true to the international tenets of Lenin, wish to revive the 
unity of those nations whose territory has been divided. The Soviet Union ad- 
vocates the reunification of Germany on a peaceful and democratic basis.” 


This process is not limited to Germany alone. According to Kommunist, the 
Soviet people also “support the aspirations of the Korean people towards national 
unity;” the Soviet people “wish the people of Viet Nam success;” the Soviet 
people want to cooperate with India, Indonesia, Burma and other countries which 
are “under the colonial yoke.” 


The second leading article is more topical. Entitled “Toward a New Improve- 
ment in the Ideological and Artistic Level of Soviet Literature,” it is directly con- 
nected with the recent Writers’ Congress. 


It is significant that, even after such an important event, not one of the major 
Soviet literary magazines has yet published an article summing up the Congress. 
It is probable that the editors are remaining silent out of caution, waiting to see 
the line taken by the official Party press. It is possible that this article in Kom- 
munist is serving as a feeler. 
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The first opinion expressed by the article is a familiar type of catch phrase: 
“Literature is helping the Soviet people to build a new life.” Then appears a 
veritable series of philippics against the independence of literature on society and 
against “art for art’s sake,” followed by a declaration that “literature should serve 
the interests of the people and the cause of Communism,” and the assertion that 
“literature actively assists the Communist Party to educate the worke:s in the 
spirit of Soviet patriotism, the heroism of labor and the preparedness to defend 
the socialist fatherland.” 

Even in questions of a purely formal nature, Kommunist sets aims that corre- 
spond to Party principles, to which Soviet literature must be subordinated: 


The methods of socialist realism demand that a writer should describe the struggle 
between the old and the new not as an outside observer copying what he sees, but as a 
passionate, convinced fighter for the victory of the progressive forces. 


A serious warning is latent in the reference to the conviction expressed in Novy 
Mir that an attempt had been made to “divert Soviet literature from the path of 
Communist ideology, Party and national spirit into the mire of Philistinism, 
political indifference and subjectivism.” 

Most indicative of the subordination of literature to Party demands are the 
new regulations adopted by the Union of Writers. In them are paragraphs identical 
to sections of the Party’s regulations. From the article’s few references to them, it is 
clear that other than purely professional points are touched upon. There was a 
demand to increase creative activity; a paragraph on responsibility (not only the 
editors but also the authors are to answer for the political content of the work); 
a paragraph on the moral aspect (i.e. discipline). 

After the political instructions, Kommunist goes over to theory, at the same 
time preserving the theme of the issue. The next article, “Leninism, the Highest 
Achievement of Russian and World Culture” by M. Iovchuk, describes Leninism 
as a new stage in the development of Marxism and the apogee of world learning. 
In characterizing Leninism, emphasis is laid on the fact that “. . . [it] does not alter 
a single one of the principles of Marxism and creatively develops Marxist theory 
under the new historical conditions.” 

This assertion is not new, but among the theses of the article are some that have 
been renovated. For example, the theory is propounded that at the moment 
Leninism was conceived the center of the revolutionary movement had already 
moved from Western Europe to Russia. Thus, it was not pure chance that Russia 
was the homeland of Leninism. 

Formerly, Stalin falsified history for his own ends. Now history is being 
falsified to further the ends of the post-Stalin leaders, and Kommunist is the 
medium through which they communicate their aims. As in the first article, the 
international concept is expressed: 


As a result of the victory of the great October Revolution, the Communist Party 
of our country became the leading force in the international revolutionary movement, 
a great international force, inspiring by personal example the international Communist 
movement. 
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This idea is developed at length. The article shows that Lenin’s doctrine could 
not be contained within the borders of Russia but had to cross them. Again history 
was compelled to play the role of a false witness to benefit Leninism. 


According to the author, “Rousseau, Radishchev, Herzen, Mickiewicz, Owen 
and Chernyshevsky ... proclaimed peace and the friendship of nations.” On the 
basis of such references, Leninism is hailed as the “heritage of the cultural achieve- 
ments of all mankind.” It is typical that in conclusion “the cosmopolitanism of the 
ruling classes of the USA” is described as probably the chief opponent of Leninism. 


A. Pankratov’s article, “The First National Revolution of the Imperialist Era,” 
is clearly connected with the fiftieth anniversary of the Revolution of 1905. Al- 
though it is in the form of a historical document it contains obvious echoes of the 
leading articles. Indeed, the similarity is so striking that one can conclude that the 
authors all had been assigned precise themes by the editors. There is a repetition 
of the argument that the center of revolution moved from Western Europe to Rus- 
sia. Moscow is proclaimed the Third Rome and has, in the author’s opinion, gained 
control over Europe and aroused Asia. 


The next article, “To Achieve Mass Improvement in Labor Productivity in 
Industry,” by A. Grigorev, Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee of the 
Communist Party, stresses that “the Communist Party teaches that the develop- 
ment of heavy industry is our main task, even in the future.” 


This type of assertion began to appear about three months earlier, although not 
in such a categorical form. Nor is it by chance that the Secretary of the Leningrad 
Oblast Committee was allowed to air his views, for Leningrad is one of the centers 
of heavy industry. There is nothing new in the article, merely the constant reitera- 
tions about new techniques, innovators in industry, the passing on of progressive 
experience and the leading role of the Party. 


The next article is “Propaganda and the Utilization of Scientific Achievements 
and Progressive Experience in Agriculture” by F. Denisov, Secretary of the Kurgan 
Oblast Committee of the Communist Party. Kurgan oblast was taken as the subject 
because TT. S. Maltsev is the director of the Shchadrinsk experimental station in this 
area, and at the moment he is being widely proclaimed as an innovator in the field 
of agriculture. The article lists all the patent methods advocated by the Soviet 
government to realize the “sharp improvement” in agriculture: techniques, the in- 
culcation of progressive experience, the use of science, and widespread propaganda. 
Only at the end is there any expression of uneasiness: “Instances of a conservative 
approach to new methods are still to be found.” However, it is not “individual 
cases” that are in question; it is the attitude of millions of kolkhozniks to the state 
sponsored measures, which are in the nature of experiments that are not always 
successful. 


Next comes an article by William Foster, Chairman of the Communist Party, 
USA, “Fascist Tendencies Gain Ground in the USA.” It is a reprint from Political 
Affairs and is used by Kommunist to bolster the anti-American propaganda which 
the Soviet government has been disseminating intensively for some time now. 
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In the section “Lectures and Consultation” there is also material bearing 
directly on Lenin. The article by N. Tropkin “On the Strategy and Tactics of 
Leninism” is published in answer to a number of letters alleged to have been sent 
in by the readers of the magazine. The author was not niggardly with his ex- 
planations: 


The basic theses of Marxism-Leninism make up the unshakeable foundation of 
proletarian strategy and tactics; the Lenin theory of socialist revolution, the concept 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the idea of an hegemony of the proletariat, the 
union of the working class and the productive peasantry, the principle of proletarian 
internationalism and others. The concept of the hegemony of the proletariat is parti- 
cularly important in developing and carrying out strategy and tactics. 


The peculiarity of this article is that it places Stalin alongside Lenin several 
times. This would tend to show that Stalin’s tactics still retain their authority and 
that his role as a tactician (but not as a theoretician) are still acknowledged. 


Ya. Viktorov presents an international survey of political life in 1954. He gives 
in an abstract form commentaries from the Soviet viewpoint on all the events and 
problems which received attention during the year. Special emphasis is laid on the 
countries of Asia; and many attacks are made on America, particularly on the 
“aggressive, provocational acts of the ruling circles of the USA.” The articles ends 
with the assertion that “the warmongers are making every effort to disturb peace 
and security in Europe and Asia. But on the side of peace stands the powerful camp 
of peace, democracy and socialism.” 


“Criticism and Bibliography” contains a detailed review: “A Textbook on 
Historical Materialism.” The subject is Historical Materialism, a book which has 
just been published in a very large edition. It was compiled by a staff of writers of 
the Institute of Philosophy at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The work 
is not new but a revision of the first edition, which was widely critized. 


It seems reasonably certain that this book is one of a whole series of works 
which are being hastily revised to conform with the new era. The revision aims 
at stressing Lenin’s objectives, supplementing them with the experience of the 
USSR in solving the nationality problem, clarifying formulae, emphasizing the 
aid given by the USSR to the countries of people’s democracy and the cooperation 
and mutual aid between “all the countries in the camp of socialism.” The fact that 
the review appears in the form of an editorial shows the importance attached by 
the Party to the book. 





Publications of the Institute for the Study Bolshevik sources represent the entire history 
of the History and Culture of the USSR: of Bolshevism in Belorussia as a struggle of the 
N. NEDASEK: The Development of Bolshe- Belorussian people, under the guidance of the 
vik Control over Belorussia. Series 1 (Printed Communist Party, for the institution of a Belo- 
Edition), No. 18, 70 pp. (In Russian.) russian Soviet state system. The author shows 
This work aims at showing the falsehoods of _ that, in fact, the Belorussian national liberation 
Bolshevik historical works dealing with the movement never had any connection with Bol- 
establishment of Soviet power in Belorussia. shevism. The Bolshevik group in Belorussia 
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during this first period was very small and was 
almost completely eliminated between 1906 
and 1909. On the basis of documentary evi- 
dence, he elucidates various stages of the politi- 
cal situation in Belorussia, beginning with the 
period prior to World War I. 

The works also shows that during World War I 
the Bolsheviks attempted to seize political power 
but were unable to set up a single organization, 
because they lacked popular support. 

The culminating factor during the February 
Revolution was not, as the Bolsheviks assert, a 
“revolution from within” but a coup from with- 
out, executed by Bolshevik agents dropped over 
Belorussia. This is shown by an examination of 
members of the leading soviets established in 
Belorussia after the Revolution. The book shows 
that the Bolsheviks at the time enjoyed no 
advantages over other parties. 


* 


A.Z. ARKHIMOVICH: Cotton Cultivation 
in the USSR. Series 11 (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 21, 110 pp. (In Russian.) 


In this detailed and well-documented work, 
Prof. Arkhimovich shows the development of 
cotton cultivation both in pre-revolutionary 
Russia and in the USSR. He starts with its 
origins in Turkestan long before the latter be- 
came part of Russia and continues the story up 
tO 19§0. 

The author considers the best years for cotton 
cultivation to have been those prior to World 
War I. He feels the worst period comprised the 
revolutionary years, the period of civil war and 
the initial period of Soviet power. In 1927 the 
sown area approximated that of the pre-Sovict 
level and subsequently gradually surpassed it. 
In 1936 the pre-Soviet cotton yield was at- 
tained. 

After 1939 information on cotton yields in 
the USSR was no longer available. Consequent- 
ly this work has no official data after this time. 


* 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (Sbirnyk) of the 
Institute for the Study of the History and Cul- 
ture of the USSR. No. 1, December 1954, Mu- 
nich, 208 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


The main aim of this publication is to provide 
foreign students of the USSR with material to 
help them understand the important and many- 
sided problems presented by the Ukraine, both 
now and in the past. 

The contents of issue No. 1 are: P. Kurinny, 
Bolshevik Aggression in the Ukraine (1917 to 
1921); B. Martos, The Bolshevik’s Conquest of 
the Ukraine; O. Jurczenko, The Sovietization 
of the National Republics in the USSR; H. 
Waschenko, The Bolsheviks’ Liberation of the 
Western Ukraine; J. F., Soviet Ushgorod; H. 
Kostiuk, M. S. Hrushevski’s Last Days; S. Pro- 
ciuk, The Principles of Planned Economy and 
their Realization in the Ukraine; S. Nahbay, 
Housing Construction and Housing Conditions 
in the USSR; P. Lutarewytsch, The MTS in the 
Ukraine. 

All articles are provided with summaries in 
English, French and German. 


* 


FOURTH CONFERENCE of the Institute 
for the Study of the History and Culture of the 
USSR. Part 1 (Sessions 1-3), 152 pp. (In Rus- 
sian.) 

This volume contains the material of the first 
three sessions of the Institute’s conference, held 
at Tutzing (near Munich) from July 5-7, 1954. 

The fundamental aim of the conference was 
to carry out an objective and detailed analysis 
of the present situation in the USSR in the 
light of changes which have taken place during 
the post-Stalin period. 

The volume deals with the first half of the 
conference and includes the following talks: 

R. Vraga: An Examination of Ideological 
and Theoretical Concepts Since the Death of 
Stalin. Dr. N. N. Kovalevsky: New Kremlin 
Tactics in the Home and Foreign Policies of the 
USSR. K. A. Krylov: The Next Stage of Kol- 
khoz Development in the USSR. Professor N. 
Vassilev: Problems of Improving the Welfare 
of the Soviet Peoples and Their Realization. 
N. M. Jasny: Research into Soviet Economy. 
Professor Seaton-Watson: The Kremlin’s Na- 
tionality Policy in the USSR. 

Reports by co-speakers as well as debates on 
the talks and the final report of each speaker, 
are also given in this volume. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1955 


1 Khrushchev receives the American jurist and 
journalist Marshall McDuffie. 

2 The Soviet press marks the 12th anniversary 
of the Battle of Stalingrad. 

The Central Committee’s plenum of the 
Communist Party issues a decree “On In- 
creasing the Production of Livestock Pro- 
ducts.” 

Molotov receives A. Merk, Danish envoy to 
the USSR. 

The second session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR opens in Moscow. The follow- 
ing agenda was accepted: 1. The State Budget 
of the USSR for 1955 and the fulfillment 
of the State Budget of the USSR for 1954. 
2. The international situation and the So- 
viet government’s foreign policy. 3. Ratifi- 
cation of edicts issued by the presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Report published of Soviet Finance Minis- 
ter A. G. Zverev, on the Soviet Union’s 
State Budget for 1955. 

Khrushchev receives William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr. and two other American jour- 
nalists. 

8 The Supreme Soviet of the USSR relieves 
Malenkov at his request, of his duties as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. 

The Supreme Soviet appoints Bulganin as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. 

The Supreme Soviet appoints Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Zhukov Minister of Defense 
of the USSR. 

The Supreme Soviet appoints Malenkov 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters and Minister of Soviet Power Stations. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratifies 
the edict of the Supreme Soviet’s Presidium 
“On the Cessation of the State of War be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany.” 
Agreement signed in Moscow on the es- 
tablishment of a regular air service between 
the USSR and Hungary. 

Report signed in Moscow, providing for 
a mutual exchange of goods between the 
USSR and China during 1955. 
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13 Pravda publishes a report on the Soviet 


Union’s suggestion to call a conference to 
discuss the Formosa question. 

The roth anniversary of Aleksei Tolstoi’s 
death is commemorated in Moscow. 
Communiqué published at the close of the 
Fifth Session of the Soviet-Rumanian Com- 
mission on Scientific and Technical Cooper- 
ation. 


$ Declaration of the Soviet government pub- 


lished on atomic and hydrogen weapons in 
connection with the forthcoming meeting of 
the UN Disarmament Commission, beginn- 
ing February 25 in London. 

The Plenum of the Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party met Febru- 
ary 15-18 in Kiev to discuss the results of 
the January Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and measures for increasing produc- 
tion of livestock products. 


The Second Plenum of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions was convened 
in Moscow February 18-19 to discuss the 
role of trade unions in fulfilling production 
of livestock products. 


3 The 37th anniversary of the Soviet Army 


and Navy is celebrated. 
A Soviet governmental delegation arrives in 
Berlin to attend the Leipzig Spring Fair. 
The delegation is headed by the First De- 
puty Chairman of the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, Mikoyan. 
A mutual trade pact for 1955 signed in 
Moscow between the USSR and Poland. 

A mutual trade pact for 1955 signed in 
Moscow between the USSR and Hungary. 


Elections took place to the Supreme Soviet 
of Union Republics, the Supreme Soviet of 
Autonomous Republics and local Soviets of 
Deputies in the RSFSR, the Ukrainian, Belo- 
russian, Uzbek, Georgian, Lithuanian, Mol- 
davian, Latvian, Tadzhik, Turkmen and 
Estonian Republics. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR appoints Mikoyan, *Pervukhin and 
Saburov first Deputy Chairmen of the So- 
viet Council of Ministers. 
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The Institute also publishes the VesTNik, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 
the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





